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Letter to a Lady 


ANONYMOUS 


Reprinted from IntTECRITY* 


EAR Blessed Mother: 

The doctor has told me on the telephone that the laboratory report 
was positive. Another baby is on the way. 

I wanted to tell you, for now I need your help more than ever. I want 
to ask you to take this child under your protection and, if God wills, to 
give it to us safely. 

Actually the test was just a formality as far as I was concerned. |] 
already knew, by that other, unscientific certainty. 

For it is only in myths and sentimental lore that life’s coming is a 
gentle and delicate thing. In reality it is somewhat ruthless. One is aware 
very early of the presence of an alien being. Even unborn, so small and 
helpless, the child demands its individual right to being. Its soul is already 
there, purposefully forming those few primitive cells, drawing them 
toward the wonderful complexity that is human nature. Secretly, relent- 
lessly, the new person goes toward that unique destiny that shall be his 


_ alone, that has from eternity existed for him in the mind of Almighty God. 


Many thoughts crowd my mind tonight, some trivial, some more pro- 
found. You must have had some of these thoughts, too. Many good and 


reasonable arguments have been given in defense of babies, of mother- 


hood. But they do not seem apropos just at this moment. It seems to me 
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you are the one to speak to now. More than any other woman you hav 
known what it is to give life. 

Yet with you, as with us, it is God Who gives it. It is a miracle even 
time. The gift is in His hands alone. We need only accept it with gratitude, 

Your sublime reply to the angel comes down to us as clearly as 
the moment of its utterance so long ago. And even our small individu 
fiat can have an echo beyond our own pathetic span of years. Those wh 
today find the grace to have children as God wills them throw a terrible 
challenge in the teeth of some who hate life and work for its destruction, 


Hanp or Gop 


One day years ago I spent some hours going through the Metropolita 
Museum. Unable to take in so much art at once I wandered through th 
vast corridors, wearied and overwhelmed by solemn heavy masterpieces 
Only one thing impressed me that day—Rodin’s “Hand of God” that | 
passed on a staircase. Nothing else has ever seemed to me to express 9 
dramatically that mystery by which we are taken from nothing in order 
that we may know and glorify God. 

I thought about that mighty hand two years ago as I sat in a coldly 
formal office awaiting the doctor’s verdict. He shook his head. The pros 
pects for a baby were certainly not good. He didn’t want to advise me. 
I was too weak, too underweight, too enervated by recent illnesses. All 
we had of our first child was the blessed hope that by a marvel of divine 
mercy it had seen heaven before it saw the earth. 

I left that office terribly depressed. I foresaw how many difficulties 
were coming, and I knew I wasn’t one to make light of them. Yet as the 
weeks went by I saw many wonders. I saw how even a frail organism that 
can hardly support its own existence can nevertheless, at God’s bidding, 
manage the tremendous task of supporting another. Certainly I felt the 
aid of more than natural powers. But I know these powers were not being 
exercised for me alone. I was the instrument by which God had determined 
to fulfill His divine purpose. 

The prayers of many helped. Medicine helped. Our little girl was born, 
traditionally lively and indignant, on one of your great feast days. 

When we brought her to the church for Baptism, she was nine dayt 
old. As we entered, the priest on the altar was just raising the Blessed 
Sacrament at the moment of Benediction. In our happiness we felt as if 
Our Lord had extended to our little one an especially gracious welcome. 
She has your name. 
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a hes “He who is mighty has done great things for me.” Surely it can happen 
again, or many times. 
oie When we accept the privilege of parenthood, we accept something 
titude very wonderful in itself. Who could turn away from that almost tragic 
as af innocence of a young child? But we know we are undertaking much 
vidul more than the enjoyment of those endearing moments of infancy and 
e wh early childhood. We also accept the restless heavy days of waiting, hours 
srrible of sickness and tiresome distress, nights of discomfort that make sleep a 


action phantom, the day of deliverance described, I think by Dorothy Day, as 
“a mortal struggle.” Yes, and after that the groping cries at night, the 
diapers piling up, the messy mopping of spilled food, the day-by-day, 
hour-by-hour surrender of one’s freedom to the needs of another. 


ne For you it meant suspicion and anxiety, a long hard journey when 
i you were ill fit to travel, a door shut in your face in the hour of need, the 
onete cave warmed only by the moist breath of animals. 

" For you it was fleeing at night from Herod’s terrible revenge, living 
on in poverty and among strangers, loneliness, separation, Calvary—the 

seven swords. 

cold A Cross In Discutse 

TOs ect 

P I can’t help thinking of our own small plans that may have to be put 
e me. 


3. Al aside now, at least for a while. And of the added strain to our never- 
. balanced budget. And most of all, the long months of physical handicap, 
depressing fatigue, the discouraging struggle back to strength. If only | 
ite could take these things in stride—but from the physical standpoint the 
2 “| thought of another child is almost appalling. 


livine 


One thing seems so clear to me. God knows some of us would never 


‘a willingly undertake any mortification sufficient for salvation. Some of us 
It the would only fall helpless before the bared arm of His justice. So He extends 
being an invitation by the tiny curled fingers of a newborn child. Who could 
sail refuse a cross so sweetly disguised, the prize so near at hand—a child’s 


smile of love and trust. 
etl Yet we know it is a cross made to fit perfectly, to destroy most com- 
: pletely our pride, our selfishness, our self-pity, our own will, our fears 





days that flaunt God’s power. In some ways I am like the religious who hopes 

essed 
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for heaven if she can but keep her rule from day to day. The bearing ani 
care of children is also a rule, not less inflexible for all its compensations. 

Tonight I see you kneeling again in the house of Nazareth. You are 
talking with an angel. I hear you saying, “Be it done,” and the full mean. 
ing begins to dawn upon me. You know I cannot be one of those intrepid 
souls who challenge suffering. I have no confidence in my own strength, 
for I have no strength. I need courage, for mine constantly fails. I need 
faith, for mine is constantly assailed. 

But God has not held these things against me. Instead He says: Come, 
{ will give into your keeping one of my precious creations, a soul for 
whom I prepared heaven ages before ages, for whom I gave My Son 
upon the Cross. And to be your consolation I give you one who has 
suffered all that you need suffer, and more—the mother of mothers. 
Mater Christi. 


% 


*“Swedish Catholic” 


The terms Swedish and Catholic are now almost incompatible. History reveal 
the reason. 

The Protestant revolt struck Sweden like a hurricane. By the end of the 16th 
century, the once flourishing Catholic Church was practically eliminated as a 
factor in national life. Church property was confiscated, monasteries suppressed, 
religious driven into exile and apostasy, bishops and Catholic nobles executed. 
Lutheranism was officially established on a wave of nationalism. 

Banishment was the penalty for abandoning the state religion, until a law 
was passed in 1873 permitting persons over 18 years of age to change their faith | 
after having notified their pastors. Even so, no Catholic religious communities | 
were allowed except nursing sisters. 

As a result of these measures, Catholics now form less than half of one per 
cent of the total Swedish population of some 16 million. 

In recent years, however, there have been new signs of Catholic life in this for 
bidding land. The Church has gained in prestige and conversions occur more 
frequently than before. During the last hundred years all Catholic disabilities 
have been removed. But there are still certain restrictions with regard to religiou- 
orders and their freedom to teach. 

No doubt, St. Bridget is having a hand in creating this recent stir. Who knows 
what it could eventually lead to. It is not too much to hope that under her tutelage 
the time may soon come when the words “Swedish Catholic” will have a more 
familiar, more compatible ring.—Tue Catuotic Lic¢ut, Scranton, Pa., Oct. 8, 1953. 
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A Catholic Looks at UNESCO 


ALBA ZIZZAMIA 
Correspondent for NCWC News Service 


Reprinted from the Sicn* 


N 1531, Father Vasco de Quiroga 

settled among the Tarascan In- 
dians of Patzcuaro, Mexico, and 
started an intensive educational cam- 
paign. He mastered such crafts as 
straw-weaving, wood-carving, cera- 
mics and copper work, then set up 
workshops and taught these skills to 
the Indians. He organized a market 
in Patzcuaro for the products of these 
industries and of the land, and the 
day he set, Friday, is still the market 
day for the region. He opened schools 
and founded a college. Four hundred 
years later, the Tarascans still have 
masses offered for their beloved Tata 
(Father) Vasco, who became their 
first Bishop and lived and worked 
among them until his death at the 
age of 95. 

In 1951. the Director General of 
UNESCO and the President of 
Mexico inaugurated in Patzcuaro the 
first international training center for 
fundamental education. When the in- 
augural addresses were over, a tall 
graceful Tarascan stepped up to the 
microphone and said: “We know and 
understand what you are doing... 
Tata Vasco would approve.” 


The fundamental education pro- 
gram, which is perhaps the most ap- 
pealing of UNESCO’S multiple ac- 
tivities, is geared to break the vicious 
circle of illiteracy, malnutrition, un- 
der-production and endemic disease 
in which more than half the world’s 
people—roughly 1,200 million—are 
still living as this jet-propelled twen- 
tieth century soars past the sound 
barriers. These problems have been 
the perennial companions of mission- 
aries for centuries before and after 
Father Vasco’s time. And while the 
missionaries have sought first the 
kingdom of God, they have labored 
to improve the material welfare oi 
the people to whom they dedicated 
their lives. That is why the Tarascans 
knew what was happening the day of 
the great speeches. 

Today these problems are being at- 
tacked through inter-governmental 
cooperation in various UN agencies. 
UNESCO’S contribution is the fun- 
damental education program, which 
aims to help these 1,200 million hu- 
man beings te understand the prob- 
lems of their environment, give them 
the skills to solve them through their 
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own efforts, and thereby enable them 
to attain living conditions befitting 
human dignity and decency. The sub- 
jects taught may seem very simple to 
the gadget-bred American—things 
like the advantages of sleeping in a 
bed instead of on the floor, of boil- 
ing drinking water, or of using a 
steel plough instead of a wooden one. 
But they spell the difference between 
sickness and health for over half the 
population of the world. And when 
some of these simple things have been 
learned, comes the equally simple de- 
sire to learn how to read and write. 

No one country alone could assume 
the staggering cost of supplying the 
trained personnel and developing the 
suitable educational materials for 
such programs. That is how Patzcu- 
aro came into being. It is the first re- 
gional training center for fundamen- 
tal education “specialists” who will 
return to their own countries to train 
others. 


Jomnt EFrort 


Patzcuaro is typical of how UNES. 
CO works in that it represents the 
joint effort of UNESCO and other 
specialized agencies, the Organiza- 
tion of American States and the 
Mexican Government. The Mexican 
Government supplies the land and 
building and finances the mainten- 
ance of the premises. UNESCO fel- 
lowships cover board and tuition for 
the students. And the students’ own 
government stands the travel costs. 
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The first class of 50 students from 9 
Latin American countries graduated 
last December. It is expected that 20 
countries will be represented by the 
spring of 1953. Patzcuaro was chosen 
because the fishing, farm and 
mountain villages of the region offer 
conditions similar to those in which 
most of the world’s “under-devel- 
oped” populations live. 

A second regional center has just 
been opened for the Middle East 
about forty miles north of Cairo. In 
addition, some 46 fundamental edv- 
cation projects are in operation in 17 
states and territories. The techniques 
and educational materials developed 
at Patzcuaro, or in any one of the 
projects, are made available by UN- 
ESCO to any government requesting 
them. 

But is this all that UNESCO is up 
to? What of the great wave of criti- 
cisms that has been washing over it 
in recent months? What of the charge 
that it is unsympathetic to religion, 
that it is going to “dictate” to our 
schools, and that it threatens the 
Catholic school system? Isn’t it sub- 
verting American loyalties, preach- 
ing world government, advocating 
birth control, and a number of other 
mischievous things? Strictly speak- 
ing, the answer to all these questions 
is no. What is disturbing about much 
of the recent clamor is the way s0 
many have managed to jump on the 
most unlikely bandwagons without 
bothering to see who is driving. 
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Briefly, the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation, composed of 68 member gov- 
ernments, was formed specifically to 
work for peace by creating under- 
standing among nations and peoples, 
promoting cooperation among them 
through education, science and cul- 
ture, and collaborating with member 
states at their request in the develop- 
ment of educational activities. Like 
the other Specialized Agencies, it has 
its own budget, its own Director- 
General and secretariat, and is the 
master of its own program, distinct 
from the United Nations itself. Many 
of the nations excluded from the UN 
by the stubborn Soviet veto are mem- 
bers of UNESCO, while the Soviet 
satellites have all withdrawn. At the 
last General Conference, two interna- 
tional Communist organizations were 
dropped from consultative status. 


Cannot “DICTATE” 


In the very first articles of its 
Charter, which was ratified by the 
U. S. Senate, UNESCO is pledged to 
preserve the “independence, integrity 
and fruitful diversity of the cultures 
and educational systems” of its mem- 
ber states. It is expressly prohibited 
to intervene in matters “essentially 
within their domestic jurisdiction.” 
In other words, UNESCO simply can- 
not “dictate” to the schools of any 
of its members. 

Then how does it work out its aims 
and purposes? Thanks largely to the 
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dynamic leadership of its Director- 
General of the last four years, the 
Mexican Jaime Torres-Bodet, UN- 
ESCO’S program has been brought 
down out of the clouds and pinned 
more or less to eight concrete lines 
of action. Perhaps Mr. Bodet’s great- 
est contribution is the development 
of the fundamental education pro- 
gram described above. 

Secondly, UNESCO works for ex- 
tension of education. Studies and 
surveys are geared to help govern- 
ments extend free compulsory edu- 
cation, which may be an old story to 
us but not to a very great part of the 
world. Such surveys are made only 
at the request of governments, which 
are then free to accept or not the 
recommendations of the UNESCO 
mission. The programs developed as 
a consequence become obviously gov- 
ernment programs. Any relationship 
between them and Catholic or other 
private schools is strictly a matter 
between those schools and the local 
government. 

Also under UNESCO auspices, a 
number of studies are being made on 
such matters as the use of the local 
language in the schools of Africa and 
India (of considerable interest to 
missionaries), methods of teaching 
reading and writing and subjects like 
the natural sciences, especially where 
the teaching materials are either 
quite primitive or totally lacking. 

Sometimes it is a local initiative 


which UNESCO recognizes and lifts 
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to the international scene. For in- 
stance, a pioneering priest, Father 
Joaquin Salcedo, has been so success- 
ful in the field of rural education by 
radio that he caught the eye and the 
support of the Colombian Govern- 
ment. Now under negotiation is a 
proposal that UNESCO, through its 
technical assistance program, help ex- 
tend this work with a view to creating 
in Colombia a regional training cen- 
ter in the techniques of broadcasting 
for fundamental education. 


INFORMATION CENTER 


In the field of higher education and 
scientific research, it functions as an 
international information center. Un- 
der its auspices, various bibliograph- 
ies, catalogues of documentation, 
multilingual dictionaries, etc., are 
produced in the fields of the natural, 
social and political sciences. Studies 
have been undertaken on subjects 
like the tensions produced by indus- 
trialization, race relations and other 
group tensions. 

Though still in embryo stage, UN- 
ESCO’s research on arid zones prom- 
ises to be one of its most dramatic 
efforts. This looks to the “reconquest 
of man-made deserts” where man’s 
misuse of the soil, through ignorance 
and thoughtlessness, has helped the 
process of wind and water erosion 
and created wastelands of once rich 
and fertile regions. These wastelands 
are growing in Africa, Latin Amer- 
ica, Australia and, to use an example 
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nearer home, in the “dust bowls” of 
the United States. UNESCO’s pro. 
gram in this field includes making 
available the results of experiments 
going on all over the world, develop. 
ing and expanding desert research 
stations, and research on plant spe. 
cies that might be used to check the 
march of the advancing desert. 

Not long ago a popular television 
program, featuring the life of Ste 
phen Foster, opened with a fine dra 
matic touch, the picture of the wom 
little purse he had with him when he 
died. It contained exactly thirty-two 
cents, while the publishers of the 
music he had composed throughout 
his lifetime had reaped all the profits 
This might well serve to illustrate an- 
other main line of UNESCO activity, 
the protection of writers and scien. 
tists and the preservation of their 
works. Among other things, this led 
in the past year to the drafting of an 
international copyright convention, 
designed to prevent pirating of works 
of art, sculpture and music as well as 
literary and scientific works. 

In the interests of the “free flow of 
ideas,” still another treaty was 
worked out—and ratified to date by 
13 coantries—which would eliminate 
customs duties on a wide range of 
educational and scientific material, 
to the tremendous benefit of teachers 
and students in dollar-short countries. 

Bolstering all of these activities, 
which are but a sampling of the 500 
odd items on the UNESCO program. 


a 
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is a substructure of fellowships and 
travel grants, international confer- 
ences and seminars on a formidable 
variety of subjects, and subventions 
to several international organizations 
engaged in some particular study or 
research. One of these is the Inter- 
national Catholic Child Bureau, 
which is working on early childhood 
education. 

And last, but by no means least, is 
UNESCO’s emphasis on education 
for living in a world community. This 
has given a bad case of jitters to 
those Americans who think it means 
world government. Actually, it is but 
a recognition of a historical fact. We 
do live in a world community. There 
is no vacuum around the United 
States. As the chief U.S. delegate ex- 
pressed it at the last UNESCO Con- 
ference, “Our mission . . . must be 
to continue a relentless search to 
find better ways to educate people 
as citizens of sovereign states in a 
community of all mankind, preserv- 
ing the values of diverse cultures and 
the rights and responsibilities of na- 
tional citizenships.” 

Is there nothing wrong with this 
picture, then? UNESCO, to be sure, 
as every human organization, is not 
without its defects and weaknesses, 
its difficulties and its mistakes. Like 
the UN and the other Specialized 
Agencies, it must deal with the com- 
plexities offered by the fact that it is 
composed of 68 governments reflect- 
ing widely different mentalities. Not 
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only must it keep them happy, but al- 
so the various groups of educators, 
artists, authors and scientists whose 
work it is pledged to assist. 

Like all the UN agencies, it is dis- 
tinctly an experiment in family living 
for all the nations which belong to it. 
The last General Conference, in fact, 
bore some resemblance to a family 
squabble in the debate over the bud- 
get, which led to the resignation of 
the Director-General, Mr. Torres- 
Bodet. 

UNESCO has passed the first stage 
in its growing-up process. What hap- 
pens next will depend largely on the 
quality of the moral and intellectual 
leadership provided by the new Di- 
rector-General, the extent of the co- 
operation given him by the member 
governments and the loyalty he wins 
from the secretariat. 


ARE CATHOLIC MIscIVINGS 
JustTiFIepD? 


What of Catholic misgivings on 
the subject of UNESCO? They began 
with some justification when the first 
Director-General, Julian Huxley, pub- 
lished a statement on the philosophy 
of UNESCO (for which the organiza- 
tion disclaimed responsibility), and 
it looked as if this brash internation- 
al infant was setting out to redeem 
the world in blissful disregard of any 
previous efforts along these lines— 
Divine or human. Catholics also had 
historical reasons for being uneasy 
about professedly “neutral” organi- 
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zations. Past experience has been that 
in the warm glow of their “tolera- 
tion” they are generally “neutral” 
about everyone and everything ex- 
cept Catholicism. Neither can Catho- 
licism be entirely satisfied with a 
universal brotherhood unless this ac- 
knowledges a legitimate Father, who 
is God, and not just another interna- 
tional organization. Then there is al- 
ways the worry that secularism, 
science and organization may seek to 
cancel out faith, hope and charity. 
What is the situation actually to- 
day? In the first place, UNESCO has 
learned a great deal on the policy 
level in the last six years, just as its 
fundamental education experts in 
Patzcuaro are daily learning from the 
Indians they went to teach. It is per- 
haps significant that the Yugoslav 
delegate to the last Conference felt 
it necessary to scold UNESCO re- 
peatedly, and with irritation, for be- 
ing too susceptible to “religious pres- 


Catholicism is in the same situa- 
tion on the international scene as it 
is everywhere else—on national and 
local levels—where it encounters 
other views and defends its principles 
with firmness and charity. Such en- 
counters are inevitably a challenge. 

The effectiveness of UNESCO’s 
programs depends to a large extent 
on the methods and the personnel 
chosen to carry them out. Catholics 
as well as other citizens of the mem- 
ber countries have a right to offer 
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constructive suggestions and criti. 
cisms. 

Obviously, the array of studies, 
monographs, seminar and conference 
reports, produced under the aegis of 
UNESCO (but not representing its 
official views), are neither the last 
word on the various subjects they 
treat nor are they of even quality. 


Views and conclusions are some- 
times presented which Catholics can- 
not accept. For instance, birth con- 
trol is currently the popular solution 
for population problems, in or out of 
UNESCO, in most non-Catholic 
thought. Again, a project like the 
“Scientific and Cultural History of 
Mankind” inevitably poses the prob- 
lem of the basic philosophy of its 
editorial staff and some real, practi- 
cal difficulties as to method. But all 
these scientific studies and works of 
scholarship are subject to evalua- 
tion. They are not sacrosanct. Before 
such an intellectual smorgasbord as 
this array of studies provides, if there 
is some one dish which is distasteful, 
it would seem more sensible to pro- 
vide a better recipe than to condemn 
the whole table. 


CaTHOLIC CONTRIBUTION 


The Holy See last year appointed a 
permanent observer to UNESCO. 


Several international Catholic organi- | 


zations are among those having con- 
sultative status with UNESCO. They 
are also associated in the Catholic 
Co-ordinating Center for UNESCO 
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in Paris. At the last General Confer- 
ence, there were Catholic priests on 
the delegations of five countries, in- 
cluding the United States. The chair- 
man of the program committee of the 
conference was a Catholic Monsignor 
from Lebanon. One of the recommen- 
dations of UNESCO’s Executive 
Board which the Conference adopted 
invited UNESCO, in its fundamental 
education program, to seek the co- 
operation of the voluntary (i.e., non- 
governmental) agencies, including 
the religious missions. As one UN- 
ESCO official observed here recently, 
“the Charter says we are working for 
the moral and intellectual solidarity 
of mankind. We cannot do that and 
ignore spiritual values.” 


The preamble of the UNESCO 
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Charter begins “. . . since wars begin 
in the minds of men, it is in the 
minds of men that the defenses of 
peace must be constructed.” 

Twenty centuries ago, Our Lord 
said to the Scribes and Pharisees: 
“For out of the heart come evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, im- 
morality, thefts, false witness, blas- 
phemies. . . .” (Matt. 15:19). 

Catholics have the right to judge 
the end and the means of any organi- 
zation with reference to their own 
basic principles. They also have the 
right and the responsibility—as the 
Holy Father has pointed out—to con- 
tribute the richness of Christian 
ethics and Christian charity to sin- 
cere efforts for international under- 
standing and cooperation. 


Public Housing 
The Bishops of the United States have frequently expressed themselves on the 


need of adequate housing for low-income families. They have also pointed out 
the necessity of the need being met by public funds since it is not being met ade- 
quately by private agencies. Public aid, whether it be Federal, State or local, 
is necessary, urgently necessary in many communities, to provide decent homes 
for decent people. 

Good housing is surely a basic need for the protection of family life, and 
should, therefore, have top priority from government. Everywhere social agencies 
be whatever sort can attest to the results of failure to meet this need. Broken 


*iamilies, poor health, delinquency, higher police and fire protection costs, and 


public maintenance of children from broken homes, are a toll of work and expense 
far outweighing the expense of public housing. Slum clearance would seem to 
be a minor item in this list; but is nevertheless a real need as well.—CaTHOLic 
Times, Columbus, Ohio, July 17, 1953. 











Reprinted from the CatHoLic TRANSCRIPT* 


HE latest in a series of articles 

appearing in the Commonweal 
under the collective title “Catholicism 
in America” is “A Jew Looks at Cath- 
olics.” It is the work of Will Her- 
berg, a scholarly, judicious and 
highly literate writer and lecturer. 
Mr. Herberg begins by listing a num- 
ber of particulars in which he believes 
Catholicism is exerting admirable 
leadership. But the body of his ar- 
ticle is devoted to making “some com- 
ments of a critical nature from the 
point of view of a believing Jew who 
_is deeply concerned with religion in 
its relation to the social and cultural 
problems of our time.” 

It is impossible, in this space, to 
consider all of these critical com- 
ments, which show that the author 
has been doing some searching 
thinking and expresses himself tem- 
perately and responsibly. Nor is it 
possible to point out all the precon- 
ceptions which Mr. Herberg does not 
share with Catholics and which influ- 
ence his view. One example of these 
preconceptions must suffice. “There 
is in much Catholic thinking what can 
only be called a certain optimism, a 
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Catholics Critically Viewed 


Joun S. KENNEDY 


certain cheeriness even, a tendency to 
smile indulgently upon the world ani} ! 
pat it on the back. . . . Indeed, my] ! 
criticism adds up to the charge that | | 
Catholics do not take sin and the| | 
human predicament resulting from j | 
sin seriously enough.” He contrasts | 
this with the attitudes of certain Pro 
testants and Jews. 

Here Mr. Herberg may have 3 
point. But it should be remembered, 
too, that certain Protestants hold tha 
human nature was totally and ir 
remediably blasted by Original Sin, 
and Jews hold that the Redeemer has 
not yet come to break the bondage of 
sin. For the Catholics, on the other 
hand, human nature was wounded, 
not utterly corrupted, by Original Sir, 
and the Redeemer has come and | 
stored grace and brought the super 
natural to bear on the natural, and 
there is that theme of freedom of the 
sons of God which rings trumpetlike 
through all the writings of St. Paul. 

Rather than indicate what the ar 
ticle lacks, we should find more profi 
in considering whether there is any 
merit in Mr. Herberg’s critical obser ' 
vations. For example, he speaks o 
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“the practical secularism that per- 
vades American Catholic life.” “It 
may seem strange,” he says, “to 
charge such doughty champions of 
religion as American Catholics with 
secularism but what is secularism but 
the outlook in which religion is sepa- 
rated from life and relegated to a 
purely private status, peripheral to 
the vital areas of economics, politics 
and culture, which are held to have 
autonomous, non-religious founda- 
tions?” 


CATHOLICS AND SECULARISM 


Are Catholics guilty of secularism 
in this sense? Mr. Herberg says, 
“Yes,” and gives instances, among 
them the Catholics tendency to 
“obscure responsibility for political 
corruption and civic mismanagement 
by ‘good’ church-going Catholics.” 
This hits the mark. There is no gain- 
saying the indictment. Too often, in 
altogether too many places, politi- 
cians, whether bosses or functionaries, 
who happen to be Catholics abuse the 
democratic system and indulge in 
practices which are (to put it mildly) 
questionable, without losing the re- 
gard and the support of Catholic 
constituents. It has happened, al- 
though not so often as some suppose, 
that such compromises of the Catho- 
s lic standard have enjoyed marked 
ecclesiastical favor. Both situations 
are deplorable. They afford a perfect 
example of secularism practised by 
Catholics, for what guides the mis- 
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taken thinking of Catholics in cases 
of this sort is the principle that “poli- 
tics is politics,” a realm to which 
morality does not apply. 

Again, Mr. Herberg speaks of “a 
familiar Catholic attitude which re- 
sents papal encyclicals on labor and 
industry as an intrusion of religion 
into a sphere where it does not pro- 
perly belong.” Is “resents” the pre- 
cise word? Doubtless there are Cath- 
olics who resent the social encyclicals. 
But for the majority, the word would 
be “ignores.” 

It is not only on labor and indus- 
try that we have had papal encycli- 
cals. For the past thirty years there 
has been a succession of these letters 
touching on every phase of modern 
life. They constitute a charter for 
truly religious living in contempo- 
rary society, for the restoration of 
that society to right orientation and 
to the spiritual health on which de- 
pends economic and political and 
every other sort of health. The great 
bulk of Catholics have paid them no 
heed, not knowing enough about 
them to resent them. Some attempt 
has been made to publicize their 
teaching and show what their prac- 
tical application would be. It has had 
little effect on the vast majority of 
Catholics. These are well content to 
accept the now conventional division 
of life into separate spheres which do 
not interact, with religion in its 
private and indeed locked compart- 
ment and the various aspects of every- 
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day living untouched by it. There is 
justification, then, for taxing Catho- 
lics with secularism. 

Mr. Herberg also finds us distress- 
ingly given to “the banalities, timidi- 
ties and mediocrities of everyday life 
—provided they do not violate the 
conventional decencies.” We may 
sound off against sexual suggestive- 
ness or immorality, but say nothing 
about, or even see nothing wrong in, 
“movies, stories and advertising that 
quite shamelessly strive to excite 
pride, envy, hate and covetousness.” 
All too true. 

But doesn’t Mr. Herberg go too 
far when he says: “The utter medi- 
ocrity of so much of American Cath- 
olicism is to me a most shocking 
thing”? The statement jolts us, yet 
a little reflection shows that Mr. Her- 
berg is not discharging a shotgun at 
random. True, he shows no awareness 
of the high spirituality of countless 
Catholics, of the intense, exquisite 
devotion hidden by convent and mon- 
astery walls, as well as by the unre- 
markable exteriors of many and 
many a layman and laywoman mov- 
ing unnoted through Times Square or 


The Road to Heaven 


The universal urge to go far and fast has to have an explanation somewhert 
Maybe it is indicated for us by St. Augustine, in his famous phrase which is m0 
only a pious statement but a scientific fact. 
tioner toiling and moiling in quest of a good time, and having a pretty miserable 
time doing it, realize that the impulse back of all the fuss is actually religious! 
The poor goof has chosen this most unconscionable method of getting to heaven! 
—Catuotic Times, Columbus, Ohio, June 26, 1953. 
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Main Street. However, he is right i 
wondering at the lack of concer 
effect. He is right in asking: “Why 
is American Catholicism so uncre 
tive, when compared with European’ 
Why does it show so little appreci. 
tion of the great cultural treasures ( 
its own tradition?” A multiple » 
swer could be given, and a coget 
one. And my own conviction is thet 
the situation is changing. Where, fu 
example, American Catholics wer, 
for the most part, either utterly i. 
different to, or pharisaically censor: 
ous of, Graham Greene’s The Powe 
and the Glory when it was first pub 
lished here, an ever increasing nur 
ber of them now understand it avi 
fully recognize it as the master 
piece it is. 

But we still have far to go to gt 
out of the toils of “stupidity, stodg. 
ness and mediocrity.” To do sor 
quires two things: first, that w 
plunge deep into authentic, undilutel 
Catholic doctrine, spirituality, trad: 
tion; secondly, that, formed av 
transformed, we deal honestly, cor 
structively, generously with the cor 
temporary world. 
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The Priest and Social Action 


Rr. Rev. Mser. Wimu1am J. FLANAGAN 
Pastor of St. Mary Cathedral, Lansing, Mich. 


An address delivered at a Regional Priests’ Social Action Conference 
in Columbus, Ohio, March 3, 1953. 


Reprinted from Sociat Action Notes For PRriests* 


Sane years ago tomorrow 
noon a great American pro- 
claimed that “the only thing we have 
to fear is fear itself—nameless, un- 
reasoning, unjustified terror which 
paralyzes needed efforts to convert 
retreat into advance.” 

On September 23, 1950, our pres- 
ent Holy Father decided to complete 
a trilogy begun by Pius X in 1908 
and furthered by Pius XI in 1935. 
So to the clergy of the entire world 
came Menti Nostrae, the third great 
papal exhortation on the development 
of holiness in priestly life. In that 
document, by a notable coincidence, 
there is a triple appeal that we priests 
do not let fear destroy a correct at- 
titude toward the social doctrine of 
the Church. 

“There are some,” says His Holi- 
ness, “who show themselves fearful 
when faced with the wickedness of 
Communism .. . Others show them- 
selves no less timid in the face of 
excessive or exaggerated capitalism. 
... Errors of both economic systems 


and their harmful results must per- 
suade everyone, especially priests, to 
remain faithful to the social teaching 
of the Church, to spread the know- 
ledge of it and, to the extent of their 
power, to reduce it to practical ap- 
plication . . . Following the example 
of the Divine Master, the priest must 
help the poor, the working class, all 
those who are in difficulties and mis- 
ery. ... The priest must never lose 
sight of the purpose of his mission. 
Zealously and fearlessly, he must ex- 
plain the correct principles regarding 
property, wealth, social justice and 
Christian charity among the different 
classes, and give to all an obvious 
example of their application.” 

Now three mentions, in as many 
paragraphs (122, 123, 124, Menti 
Nostrae,) of how fear can destroy 
our social apostolate, of how even in 
a lesser phase than terror, it can 
“paralyze needed efforts to advance” 
—three such mentions show that our 
religious leader as late as two years 
ago emphasized what our political 
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leader of two decades past proclamed: 
that courage, unfaltering, enlightened 
and patient, must characterize all 
leadership in the face of social and 
economic stress. 


PRESENTING THE SOCIAL MESSAGE 


The first places where priestly holi- 
ness is to be exemplified by such 
courageous presentation of doctrine 
are the church and the high school. 
So many people ask, “Why don’t we 
ever hear anything about these mat- 
ters in sermons?” There are pulpits 
from which no message has ever gone 
forth on living wages, the rights and 
duties of unions, the social implica- 
tions of private property, the govern- 
ment’s rights and duties in matters 
economic, the worker’s obligation for 
family thrift and for his occupational 
fairness in doing his job well, man- 
agement’s rights and its responsibili- 
ties, etc., etc. Yet all of these ques- 
tions are so many phases of one of 
the most important problems of our 
day. And the Church has something 
to say about every one of them! 

Now we can admit that the presen- 
tation of these topics requires study 
and thought. It requires also a real 
effort to get the subjects into language 
so simple that people will under- 
stand. We may have to call social life, 
“living together,” and _social-eco- 
nomic life, “making our living among 
one another.” We exert such efforts 
to simplify in other fields. Why not 
here? Couldn’t our brother priests 
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be encouraged to read and reread 
the encyclicals and the American 
Bishops’ adaptations of them, especi- 
ally in the 1919, the 1933 and the 
1940 programs? Each priest, too, 
should have and study at least one 
of the explanatory manuals. There 
are so many good ones now: Fr. Hus. 
slein’s Manifesto, Msgr. Ryan’s Dis. 
tributive Justice, Fr. Miller’s Forty 
Years After, Fr. Cronin’s Catholic 
Social Principles and Bishop Haas, 
Man and Society. One difficulty a 
zealous priest recently mentioned was 
that of understanding the technical 
terms used. Well, we now have the 
Dictionary of Modern Economics by 
Horton, Ripley and Schnapper. Be- 
sides having its lexicon value it is 
a veritable topical history of recent 
economic developments. 

Our fellow priests can likewise be 
urged to keep up to date by reading 
such magazines as America, The Ca- 
tholic Mind, The Commonweal, The 
Sign, The Liguorian and Social Or- 
der. Why not suggest their enrollment 
for, and support of, our own Fr. Hig: 
gins’ Social Action Notes for Priests? 
It has also its valuable monthly en- 
closures of many pertinent items. | 
believe, too, that most of our Catholic 
weeklies are very helpful. Likewise 
the New York, Chicago and Detroit 
Catholic labor papers; and I am sure 
similar papers from centers with 
which I am not conversant. 

With so much available equipment 
there is no reason why any priest 
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should not be able to do something 
about socio-economic sermons. | 
heard some time ago a simple but ef- 
fective presentation of the various 
moral implications of planting, har- 
vesting, processing, transporting, 
wholesaling and retailing a piece of 
breakfast toast. Yes, such “practical- 
ization” of doctrine can be made. 
After all, in such efforts we are just 
giving so much more vital meaning 
to the fifth, the seventh and the tenth 
commandments of Almighty God. 

In our high schools the task is 
easier. There we can now have Chris- 
tian doctrine textbooks embodying 
the Church’s social teaching. There 
we can integrate the history, soci- 
ology, civics and elementary political 
science courses with the course in 
religion. An occasional conference 
between the pastor and the various 
teachers will do much to produce a 
new viewpoint in the next adult 
generation. Sad indeed is the situa- 
tion where later our high school 
graduates swallow and agreeably di- 
gest the perverted managerial diet 
still offered by some corporations. 
Sad the plight of one such graduate, 
now in college, who two weeks ago 
asked me why unions are necessary 
at all. Sad the sight of our graduates 
failing to join their respective unions 
when they enter their craft or mount 
their assembly line. Sad the sight of 
the teacher, a Catholic high school 
graduate, avidly accepting the new 
margin on her check, a margin won 
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by her sisters who stuck their necks 
out to establish a bargaining organ- 
ization which she refused to join. 


Rapio 1s EFFECTIVE OUTLET 


For our social apostolate the radio 
offers a much more satisfactory outlet 
than do our secular newspapers. In 
Flint between 1942 and 1945, in Lan- 
sing since then, it has been my priv- 
ilege in times of comparative in- 
dustrial quiet, and in one period of 
bitter industrial strife, to present by 
radio some little digest of encyclical 
teaching. I pulled no punches, fol- 
lowed the texts quite closely and 
paraphrased enough to make the 
matter intelligible. No station reader 
or program announcer has ever blue- 
pencilled a line. I know there were 
times when it hurt a bit. Once a 
minor corporation executive angrily 
phoned that I was ordained to preach 
religion and that I should keep out 
of politics. Once I disappointed some 
vertical union membership because 
of an implied castigation for raiding 
in another camp already well or- 
ganized. But the messages got across! 
At the end of one series two letters 
from supervisory personnel were ex- 
pressions of deep gratitude. The ver- 
tical union membership has many 
times since requested topical talks or 
invocations at their celebrations of 
Labor Day, at hall dedications, at 
credit union anniversaries, etc. 

Experience with small-city secular 
newpapers is often disappointing. 
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They print what they like and little 
else. On one occasion such a paper 
featured a united meeting of all the 
service clubs. A local industrialist 
was the speaker. He denounced as 
particularly horrendous some pro- 
posed participation of employes in 
management. The next September the 
paper wanted something on Labor 
Day. A copy of the NCWC Social 
Action Statement, published at the 
moment, was submitted. Care was 
taken to underline its suggestion for 
industry councils. Notice was sup- 
plied of a special Labor Day Mass. 
When the paper came out, the sched- 
uled Mass was mentioned; there was 
nothing about the significant com- 
mendation of industry councils, to 
which The New York Times had seen 
fit to devote notable space. 

Some would say, “Write to the 
correspondence column.” That would 
be a way and maybe in some locali- 
ties it should be used. Some corres- 
pondence columns, however, enter- 
tain so many screwballs that perhaps 
more harm than good is done by 
dropping in and rolling around 
among them. So sometimes for the 
press we can only urge our people 
to subscribe to their Catholic papers 
and to read assiduously their respec- 
tive union publications. These latter 
I have found always to be open to 
priestly expression. They welcome 
contributions, will print copy as sub- 
mitted and are always ready to do 
their part for social charity as well 
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as social justice. Nine years experi. 
ence with Catholic War Relief activi. 
ties in our diocese has shown that the 
union papers are always eager to 
carry worthwhile stories and to do. 
nate pictures. 


RELATIONS WitH LaBor 


Our relations with unions offer 
many opportunities for those “prac. 
tical applications” which Menti No- 
strae twice mentions. We can assist 
these people in peacetime ventures, 
e.g. with co-operatives, credit unions, 
contact with farmer organizations. 0f 
course there will be disappointments. 
Maybe our labor school, if we have 
tried one, will fall to pieces during 
times of prosperity. Maybe after go- 
ing to bat for a representative of 
organized labor on the directors 
board of a lecture forum, we'll find 
at the end of a year that the man we 
fought for never once showed up at 
an executive meeting. Maybe the 
labor crowd will pull out of the com 
munity chest drive. We’ll feel tough 
about such setbacks. We’ll just have 
to realize that many times the unions 
we would befriend have to learn the 
hard way. Here’s where we need that 
enduring zeal, prescribed again in 
Menti Nostrae. 

During strikes we should be home, 
not on vacation. If we are asked for 
some mediation task, well and good. 
If we’re not, we can always use the 
occasion “to go to the workingman” 
by visits to the picket lines and the 
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union hall. If requested to speak, we 
can always present, without neces- 
sarily deciding the local issues, the 
Christian principles covering the 
situation. It is my conviction that 
like every other word of God these 
papal or episcopal utterances carry 
their penetrating influence. I believe 
the Holy Ghost looks after that. Then, 
when the strike is over, we don’t have 
to hang our heads in shame that 
misery cried out among our people 
and we were altogether missing. 

Then there is such protection in 
these official utterances. Once after 
appearing on picket lines and speak- 
ing over the radio with a minister, 
I was comparing reactions on our 
participation. The minister said that 
his phone had almost burned off the 
table with protests against his activ- 
ity. He was assured that he had lost 
a sizable donation for his new church. 
He said to me: “You know you're 
luckier than I am. You’ve got a Pope 
with encyclicals back of you!” So 
why should we fear? 

Incidentally, on that occasion J lost 
a good donation, too. One of my bet- 
ter-set parishioners gave an income- 
tax deduction to a neighboring parish 
and had his friends so inform me. 
But God takes care of those things! 
When the strike was over, and won, 
our annual revenue jumped up 33 
per cent and has stayed there ever 
since. There is much basic social 
justice infused, as are other virtues, 


into the souls of the rank-and-file 
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majority. It only needs stimulation 
to bring it out. We can’t lose! 

Again there are other applications 
much more within our immediate 
control. When we're building, let’s 
try to make a total union-labor con- 
tract. A lay advisor, with whom | 
was once discussing a practical situa- 
tion of this type, said: “Say that 
union scale will be paid.” I ignored 
his advice and wrote an all-out pro- 
vision in the general contract for ex- 
clusively union labor. I never re- 
gretted it. A previous church building 
job in the locality had been picketed 
because of some non-union sub-con- 
tract. I couldn’t but compare the ul- 
timate reaction in the community 
after both jobs were history. 

In another application, our bap- 
tismal certificate forms, our bazaar 
tickets, our rectory letterheads and 
envelopes all wear the union “bug.” 
Why shouldn’t they eternally recall 
to everyone that great section of 
Rerum Novarum which prescribes 
the self-help which is represented by 
unionization? 

Further, at the beginning of a new 
political era we ought to notice some 
shift in socio-economic emphasis. It 
looks to me as if that shift may ne- 
cessitate for priests a greater State 
viewpoint as against a previous pre- 
occupation with activities Federal. If 
so, ours must be the position that if 
sovereign States are to be sovereign, 
they must get busy and do the things 
which they neglected to do, when re- 
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course was taken twenty years ago to 
Washington. And when I speak of 
States’ duties, I do not mean only 
their wider competence, but also that 
more limited yet real care which res- 
pects our well-defined principle of 
subsidiarity Worthwhile reforms, any- 
wise achieved, have to be kept. Maybe 
their preservation will add burdens, 
centering in Columbus and Lansing 
and forty-six other cities across the 
land. If so, we can roll with the 
punch but we won’t quit fighting! 
The encylicals won’t change. Their 
principles won’t change. The applica- 
tions may have to be fitted around 
new centers. But priests who work 
philosophically will reread Fr. Pow- 
er’s Papal Pronouncements on the 
Political Order and see demands 
nearer home. Priests who work phil- 
osophically will continue to pick up 
Heinrich Rommen’s Natural Law and 
hope for integration of Leonine and 
Pian ideas in efforts brought before 
their respective State legislatures. 
Priests who work philosophically will 
restudy Maritain’s Man and the State 
and think of their own State of Ohio 
or Pennsylvania or Indiana or where 
are you. Priests who work philoso- 
phically will reopen Rommen’s larger 
volume on The State in Catholic 
Thought and begin to want the Ca- 
tholics of their own State to think 
more Catholicly on matters govern- 
mental. Yes, there will be adjustments 
to the late shift. Maybe the work 
will be more difficult, but no priest 
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faced with our special task will ever 
be better armed than we can be to 
pursue the old course over new ways 
and to fight the old battles on new 
fields! 


InpustTry CouNciIL PLAN 
SHouLp Be ADVOCATED 


Finally, for securing the ultimate 
industrial peace, at which all our 
priestly social apostolate should be 
aimed, I feel as a parish priest that 
the Industry Council plan has to be 
fearlessly, frequently and earnestly 
advocated wherever we get a chance 
for expression. We'll be challenged 
to describe it in detail. We'll be asked 
how to reconcile it with our Ameri- 
can political set-up. We may be told, 
as I was after a radio speech about 
it in 1945, how hazardous it will be 
ever to erect here a national over- 
all industry council. Let’s grant that 
there are difficulties and obscurities; 
but in all humility before God let 
us do each his brave best to proclaim 
the necessity and the possibility of 
such a reconstruction. 

We are blessed to have the studies 
of the Most Reverend Metropolitan 
of this area, Archbishop Alter. We 
are blessed to have the reasoned tri- 
partite approach so well evolved by 
Bishop Haas in his new edition of 
Man and Society. We are blessed to 
have the studies of Fr. Cronin and 
the frequent weekly comments de- 
voted to the idea in Fr. Higgins’ 
Yardstick. We are blessed to have 
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the monthly bulletin of The Industry 
Council Association. Parish priests, 
burdened with multitudinous cares, 
have to leave to experts the know- 
how of such consummations. But such 
dependence should not mean silence 
on the part of pastors. And when we 
see disagreement among the experts 
upon some of the implications, we 
should not be discouraged. We were 
seminarians once, who studied Church 
History. We must be students always 
of what will be Church History. We 
know that “doctores scinduntur” has 
characterized every complicated ap- 
plication of theology over the cen- 
turies. Why should the papally pre- 
scribed reconstruction of economic 
life be an exception? Why shouldn’t 
confidence therefore characterize our 


study, our facing of the difficulties 
and the obscurities, our advocacy of 
the ultimate desideratum? 

Spokesmen of a Church which the 
Holy Spirit will never desert, spokes- 
men of a Church which in America, 
under the providence of God, through 
the leadership of the Holy See, has 
bravely faced, patiently studied and 
successfully solved many another 
knotty problem, spokesmen of a 
Church under the fostering care of 
zealous bishops, spokesmen of a 
Church so inspired, so led and so 
guided, we can go forward with the 
zeal and with the courage asked by 
Our Holy Father in Menti Nostrae, 
calmly surmounting all frustrations; 
for “the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself!” 





Catholic Colleges and Science 


We can no longer afford the enormous waste that arises when a potential scien- 
tific giant is lost in the crowd. Those very few intellects, capable of doing pioneer- 
ing work on the frontiers of science, must be identified, encouraged and nurtured. 
They must be equipped morally and intellectually so that they may go on to more 
advanced studies and fruitful work. Would that the ratio of genius to average 
mind was as high as one in 140. If such special and painstaking efforts are not 
taken, our Catholic educational process will fail not only the relatively few gifted 
minds entrusted to it, but the larger, less gifted but equally precious body of our 
students. In this atomic age it is essential to gain and retain significant Catholic 
participation in intellectual leadership in the experimental sciences. We need 
new Potamians, new Mendels, new Pascals, new Pupins and Marconis as Catholic 
gifts to this century—Commissioner Thomas E. Murray at the Centennial Anni- 
versary of Manhattan College, New York City, April 25, 1953. 











Social Function of the Legal Profession 


Very Rev. Laurence J. McGintey, S. J. 


Sermon preached at a Red Mass in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, N. Y., November 2, 1952. 


OX THE calendar of the spirit we 
have marked this day to gather 
in the home of the Supreme Law- 
giver. Humbly we ask God’s blessing 
upon our courts in this year of de- 
cision. This social act of sacrifice, the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass which ful- 
filled the old law and validated the 
new, manifests the serious purpose 
with which you regard your share in 
the total task of human society. My 
role is to formulate and stress the 
pertinence of your profession to the 
larger pattern of society’s life and 
work. I want to speak to you of the 
social function of your legal profes- 
sion. 

Human society is more than the 
sum of its parts, more than a cata- 
logue of disparate skills, more than 
a listing of unrelated legal entities. 
The essence of society is to be found 
in its unity: in the unity of its origin 
in the one Creator God, in the unity 
of its destiny in the one Redeemer 
God, in the unity of its task: the col- 
laborative promotion of the temporal 
and eternal welfare of all of us so 
that each may fulfill his origin and 
attain his destiny. This unity of so- 
ciety is in danger today, not only 
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from without but most specially from 
within. Our Western Civilization 
tends to distintegrate from its very 
complexity. Too often it reserves its 
accolade for the technologist who 
atomizes the part and denies it to the 
philosopher who gives meaning to 
the whole. It is especially important 
then in our complex society that 
each part see its function in the light 
of the whole. And so I ask: What is 
your social function, your contribv- 
tion to your society? Besides the 
skillful performance of legal tasks in 
your busy days, what more does so- 
ciety ask from you, as men of the law, 
for the collaborative promotion of 
the welfare of all the sons of God? 

I think it asks two things: First, 
that you be, what you are clearly con- 
sidered to be, a true profession; and 
second, that you be, what the times 
so urgently need, men dedicated to 
the spirit of law. 

Of any role that it consistently calls 
a profession the sound judgment of 
human nature seems to ask three 
things. It asks them also of you in 
your social function as a true pro- 
fession. 

Society’s first requirement of any 
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profession is skill. The average citi- 
zen esteems you because you exer- 
cise a higher skill, one beyond his 
reach. Your tasks are so close to the 
vitals of human life that upon your 
training and preparation depends the 
prevention. not just of error, but of 
tragedy. This esteem is a challenge 
to your fidelity. It is a stimulus to 
your conviction that amid all the sor- 
didness of human quarrels yours is 
a truly professional task as you bring 
the trained order of your mind to 
solve the confusion ef human con- 
flict. 


Society’s second requirement of 
any profession is service. Men do not 
begrudge you financial success. They 
know that your contribution is essen- 
tial to society’s life. But they do in- 
spect your spirit, your motive as you 
approach your task, because they 
have granted you prestige that money 
cannot buy, the prestige won by de- 
votion to client and to law. This 
prestige is also a challenge. It re- 
minds you that though men enter a 
profession for a livelihood, the meas- 
ure of their success in it is the serv- 
ice they perform. It keeps you aware 
of the fact that the men of law take 
with them into their sunset years 
only the satisfaction of the justice 
done through their instrumentality. 

Society’s third requirement of any 
profession is self-discipline. Men set 
any profession, and especially yours, 
above the trades and utilities in this: 
that your discipline is regulated by 


higher standards you yourselves im- 
pose beyond the call of statute. Here 
certainly is a challenge to your 
professional sense: to know that with- 
in you is the only ultimate guaranty 
of the faith of our American society 
that our courts are beyond venality. 

Skill, service, self-discipline—these 
are the requirements of a true pro- 
fession. They are desperately needed 
by America in this year of decision. 
We need your skill to counteract the 
creed of minimal effort for maximum 
reward. We need your service to 
counteract the cult of glamour: the 
flashing smile, the witty phrase, the 
artificial homespun of sentiment as 
substitutes for the solid values of life. 
And we need your self-discipline to 
counteract the code of amoral dex- 
terity. This is indeed part of your 
social function: to be what you are 
considered to be, a true profession. 


DepDICATED TO THE Spirit oF LAw 


Your other social function in this 
our day is one most particularly your 
own: dedication to the spirit of law. 

These last decades, the walls of 
civilization’s courts have been de- 
faced, not only by the sprawling, de- 
fiant handwriting of the lawless, but 
by the polished, incisive phrases of 
those philosophers who have cut 
deeply into the fabric of men’s belief 
in natural moral law. “Right,” they 
tell us, is only an “empty substratum” 
to account for legal coercion. “Force, 
mitigated by good manners,” is the 
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ultimate explanation of legality. “Na- 
tural law and an ultimate standard 
of justice,” they repeat, “are examples 
of illusion on illusion.” 

Washington warned us long since 
against those who would drive a 
wedge between religion and moral- 
ity. This century’s attack on the na- 
tural moral law has driven a wedge 
between the moral and the legal 
order. Its effects are all too clear. 

In private life this denial of the 
moral law has endangered the sense 
of personal moral obligation on which 
democracy: stands. It has imperiled 
the monitoring voice of conscience 
and the fruitful inhibitions of a 
sense of guilt. In the courts this denial 
of the natural moral law has made 
law penal only; a trap for the unwary 
and unwise. It has made legal pro- 
cess a game with artificial rules where 
dexterity of action is more prized 
than consistency of principle. Among 
the nations this denial of the natural 
moral law has substituted force for 
moral obligation and made possible 
the triumph of the law of the jungle 
over the law of reason in the organ- 
ized violence of the absolute state. 


MEANING OF DEDICATION 


Your dedication to the spirit of law 
means this: keen understanding, deep 
conviction and articulate defence of 
the natural moral law. “Let us be 
realists,” your opponents say. And 
you reply: there are no greater reali- 
ties in life than those inalienable 
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rights for which men die. “Let us be 
practical, pragmatic,” they say. And 
you reply: nothing is more practical, 
more indispensable to any man, even 
the philosopher of law himself—on 
the bench or hailed before it—than 
moral right to which there corres. 
ponds a moral obligation. “Let us 
take cognizance of history,” they say, 
“the voices of mankind.” And you 
reply: for more than two thousand 
years the voices of our Western world 
have proclaimed the ultimate basis of 
legality to be the moral law ordained 
by God. Voices in the desert of Moses, 
the Athens of Aristotle and the Rome 
of Cicero; the voice of a Paul, of a 
Justinian, an Augustine, a Gratian; 
the voice of an Aquinas, “This partic. 
ipation of the eternal law in the ra- 
tional creature is called the natural 
law;” the voice of a Bracton, “The 
king is under God and the Law;” of a 
Thomas More, “I die the King’s good 
servant but God’s first;” of a Jeffer- 
son, “All men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable 
rights”—these are the voices of our 
history. 

With every pledge of human rights 
from Magna Carta to the Charter of 
the United Nations, you too are dedi- 
cated to the spirit of law, the natural 
moral law. Like this Mass you also 
have your credo: 

“God, Supreme Intelligence, cre- 
ated all things, men included, accord- 
ing to a divine plan. There is a di- 
vine eternal law. This I believe. 
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“Man, possessing freedom and in- 
telligence, can ascertain his basic 


rights and duties in this plan. There 
is a natural moral law. This I believe. 

“To express, to clarify, to deter- 
mine in concrete circumstances this 
natural moral law is the function of 
human law and of the men of law. 
This also I believe.” 


VoOcATION 


Your social function as truly pro- 
fessional men, dedicated to the spirit 
of law, is obviously a high calling. 
You can say of yourselves the words 
of Cardinal Newman: “God has com- 
mitted some work to me which He 
has not committed to another. I have 
my mission. I have a part in a great 
work.” Truly you have—for you are 
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instruments of God, interpreting his 
moral law in the concrete complexi- 
ties of modern society and thus guid- 
ing men to that ordered fulfillment 
of their nature which is each creat- 
ure’s destined happiness. You have, 
indeed, a noble vocation. 

It is well then that we have gather- 
ed to pray together to the Holy Spirit 
—the Divine Advocate—for the wis- 
dom you so need in this year of deci- 
sion. May His gifts be poured abun- 
dantly upon you—especially one He 
gave to Paul: a certain “boldness of 
speech,” an incisive confidence in the 
frank advocacy of truth. For you too 
have been made “fit ministers—not 
of the letter but of the spirit; not of 
the letter that kills but of the spirit 
that gives life.” 





Monogamy and Catholics 


It is on this question of remarriage after divorce that Catholics part company 
with the majority of their fellow citizens. Monogamy, the union of one man and 
one woman for life to the exclusion of all others, is still, in theory at least, a 
basic principle of English law, derived from the Christian tradition which finds 
its clearest statement in the words of Christ Himself. And the Catholic can find 
no rational ground for disputing the divine plan. 

Msgr. Knox, in The Hidden Stream, has pointed out recently that it is quite 
false for Catholics to think of divorce and remarriage as something right and 
natural for everybody but ourselves. He gives timely emphasis to the false ring 
of the often-heard phrase, “You Catholics aren’t allowed to get divorced and 
remarried.” The answer is, “You mean, we Catholics know its wrong to get 
divorced and remarried.” Monogamy is not a Catholic stunt; it is God’s law for 
the human race.—ZEALANDIA, Auckland, N. Z., Aug. 27, 1953. 











Interracial Justice and Home Values 


Reprinted from THe Micnican CatTHo.ic* 


_—— following letter came to our desk the other day. It raises a ques- 
tion of general interest and, we think, one that deserves discussion: 
Dear Father: I am writing for advice as to how Catholics should feel 
about the movement of colored people into all-white neighborhoods . . . 
In the past few years we have seen the colored people almost take over a 
number of parishes . . . The people of St. —————— parish, where I grew 
up and where my family still lives, are on pins and needles, feeling that 
theirs will be the next parish to go. 


People hesitate to improve their homes feeling, “What’s the use? We 
will soon have to move.” ... 


I am sure that most Catholics don’t feel that colored people are in- 
ferior to them, but it is an undisputed fact that, as they move into a neigh- 
borhood, property values go down. The investment that most of us have in 
our homes represents our whole fortune. Few people can afford to take 
a loss and then start over again. Their chief resentment against the Negro 
is the way his inroad affects their pocketbook.—J.P. 

Well, J.P., there is only one answer to this question, as there is to any 
question where faith and morals are concerned. And they are involved 
here. 


Faith tells us that the human beings of every race are children of God, 
endowed with immortal souls, redeemed by the Blood of Christ, and are 
called to membership in His Mystical Body. Morals are involved because 
the Seventh Commandment bids us render every man his due. We may 
not, therefore, withhold from any man his rights as a Christian, a citizen, 
a worker, or a human being, without offending against the virtue of justice. 

So the only answer is: “Do what you know Christ would have you do.” 
This will not only guarantee tranquillity of conscience, but, since God’s 
law is the expression of supreme wisdom, it will also prove to be the most 
sensible solution, even from a human point of view. 

Race prejudice is not only bad morals. It is an extravagant and un- 
economical luxury that Americans cannot afford. Here is what we mean. 
When hundreds of white families join a pell-mell exodus from a neigh- 
borhood, they cause their own loss. By basic economic law the price of 


* 644 Selden Avenue, Detroit 1, Mich., Aug. 8, 1953 
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houses is bound to go down when many eager sellers throw their homes 
on the market simultaneously. 

No one should condemn Negroes for moving in large numbers. They 
have hitherto been among the most acute sufferers from insufficient and 
substandard housing. Who can blame them for moving now that they can 
afford to leave the noisome slums where formerly they were confined. 

The foolish and reprehensible conduct is that of the white home-owner 
who sells his home for no other reason than race prejudice. If Catholics, 
and white Christians generally, would suppress their utterly indefensible 
repugnance for those of darker race, the problems complained of by J.P. 
would disappear. 

Some homes in previously all-white neighborhoods would be sold to 
Negroes, for they have a perfect moral and legal right to buy them. But 
the sellers would be only those who have legitimate reasons for selling— 
those whose children have grown up and who no longer need a family- 
sized house; those with young, growing families who need a larger house; 
those whose work calls them to a distant neighborhood or city. 

The result would be that, here and there, in almost all parts of the 
city one or two colored families would be mingled with the white majority. 
There would be no friction between the races. 

Neighborhoods would not deteriorate. Owners would experience no 
decline in real-estate values. Passive tolerance would eventually give way 
to active friendship. Christian neighborliness would replace hostility and 
strife. Catholic parishes would give a compelling example of living up 
to the implications of the doctrine of the Mystical Body. 

How do we know? Because this solution is not speculative or theo- 
retical. To our certain knowledge it is being applied in truly Christian 
neighborhoods in Detroit and elsewhere. 


™ 


Education for Patriotism 


Our Catholic schools maintain high scholastic standards in all the subjects 
which are taught in other schools, but, what is more essential to the nation’s 
welfare, they also inculcate character and impress upon their students a patriotism 
based on the principles of true Americanism—a patriotism which was reflected 
just a few years ago in the number of Catholics—far above their proportion of 
population—in the armed forces of the United States—Tue BuLLETIN, Augusta, 
Ga., June 20, 1953. 








OWARDS Christmas of 1944, 

when the Second World War was 
reaching a climax of violence and de- 
struction, the present Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, broadcast a message 
to the world in which he described 
the qualities that ought to distinguish 
both the citizens and the rulers of a 
democracy. My remarks today will 
be merely an attempt to summarize 
the principles of this great document, 
and to point out their relevance to 
our present political situation. 

The Holy Father begins with the 
observation that “the fierce impact of 
war and its horrors” had resulted in 
a widespread disillusionment with 
dictatorship, that is to say, with gov- 
ernment “which allows of no control 
or discussion,” but consists in the ar- 
bitrary and irresponsible rule of an 
individual or a political party. Peo- 
ple rightly reasoned that “had it been 
in their power to control or correct 
the action” of their respective govern- 
ments, “the world would not have 
been drawn into the disastrous mael- 
strom of the war.” For if the ordi- 
nary men and women who were com- 
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The Responsibility of Freedom 
H. pe ta Costa, S.J. 
Dean, Ateneo de Manila 


This address, which was delivered before the Knights of Columbus, 
Manila, P.I., August 5, 1953, is reprinted from the MAnita TimEs* 


pelled to fight that war had had a real 
voice in deciding whether it would k 
fought or not, they would never have 
had to fight it. 

Hence, the growth of a conviction, 
“vague and confused at first, but now 
irrepressible,” that in order to avoid 
the recurrence of a similar cata 
trophe the people must have a greater 
and more effective share in the shap 
ing of their own political destiny, and 
that the nations’ hope of a just and 
lasting peace will be realized in the 
measure that they are able to estab 
lish and operate a truly democratic 
government. 

Taking this fact, namely, the world. 
wide movement towards democracy 
arising from the war, as the starting 
point of his discussion, the Hol; 


Father next raises two questions: first, | 


“what should be the distinguishing 


characteristics of those who live ina} 


“what | 


democracy?” and_ second, 
should be the distinguishing charac 
teristics of those who hold public av- 
thority in a democracy?” 

His reply to the first of these quet 
tions deserves to be well weighed by 
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those who labor under the false im- 
pression that the Church is the enemy 
of freedom. It is this: “To express 
his own opinion about the obligations 
and sacrifices imposed upon him, and 
not to be forced to obey without first 
being given a hearing—these are two 
rights of the citizen which find their 
expression in a democracy.” Here, 
then, is what the Holy Father consid- 
ers to be the distinguishing mark of 
the citizen of a democracy. It is that 
he has both freedom and power: the 
freedom to express his mind on how 
he is to be governed, and the power 
to impress his will on the actual con- 
duct of that government, within the 
limits of the law. 

Let us take the first of these quali- 
ties, the freedom of opinion in a dem- 
ocracy. It is perhaps a truism to say 
that for a man to be able to express 
his mind, he must have a mind to 
express. And yet, it is the failure to 
see the implications of this obvious 
fact that has been fatal to more than 
one republic. We are immediately 
and instinctively on our guard against 
any attempt to prevent us from ex- 
pressing our own opinion; but are we 
equally on our guard against the more 
subtle attempt to prevent us from hav- 
ing an opinion of our own? It is a 
simple-minded—and usually short- 
lived—tyrant who merely stops peo- 
ple from speaking their minds. The 
really accomplished tyrant is he who 
makes up their minds for them. 

The refinement of the techniques 
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by which this can be done, by which 
one unscrupulous man or group of 
men can control the thinking of a 
whole nation, is perhaps the most 
distinctive as it is the direst achieve- 
ment of the age in which we live. And 
therefore we must see to it that we 
are not destroyed by our own ingenu- 
ity; that the methods of mass com- 
munication provided by modern sci- 
ence are used to spread ideas, not to 
suppress them; to stimulate discus- 
sion, not to circumvent it; to enrich 
freedom, not to disembowel it. We 
can do this only if we resolve that in 
our Republic the citizen—every citi- 
zen—shall be, to use the precise and 
vigorous words of our Holy Father. 
“increasingly in a position to hold 
his own personal opinion, to express 
it and to give effect to it in a manner 
consistent with the common good.” 


ACCESS TO THE Facts 


Now if citizens are to form their 
own opinion on public questions, 
they must be put in full possession of 
the facts—of all the facts. This is 
where those who own, control, or ex- 
ert any influence on the newspapers, 
the radio and the other media of mass 
communication can be of signal ser- 
vice to our democracy. For in a 
modern nation-state it is usually and 
often only through these media that 
the citizens get to know the facts 
about their government. They are 
the eyes and ears of the people; if 
they fail to fulfill their function. if, 
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corrupted by gold or cowed by vio- 
lence, they should transform them- 
selves from channels of information 
into instruments of propaganda, the 
body politic, rendered blind and deaf, 
falls an easy prey to those who would 
enslave it, and may, like Samson, be 
faced with the tragic choice of es- 
caping tyranny only by destroying 
itself. 

Besides full access to the facts, a 
healthy public opinion needs the wid- 
est possible opportunities for discus- 
sion and the exchange of ideas. It 
has been well said that “modern dem- 
ocracy is the offspring of the belief 
in the human reason,” for it operates 
on the principle that “the maximum 
application of reason must yield a 
maximum of general welfare” (Mess- 
ner). This “maximum application of 
_ reason” is achieved by the full and 
free discussion of public questions, 
which ensures that every aspect of 
them is considered and everyone who 
is affected by them is given an oppor- 
tunity to express his views. Thus, 
decisions which concern the whole 
community are reached, not by the 
hidden pressure of private greed or 
party interest, but by the open per- 
suasion of rational argument. This 


is that government by consent of the 
governed of which the Holy Father 
speaks, in which no one is “forced to 
obey without first being given a hear- 
ing.” 

The continuous and vital exchange 
of views essential to the formation of 
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an enlightened public opinion is beg 
carried on in non-governmental and 
non-partisan associations of public. 
spirited citizens like your own and 
the other civic bodies you have in. 
vited to this meeting. By bringing 
together in a spirit of friendly com. 
radeship men of different and eve 
opposite political views, you create 
an atmosphere favorable to the calm, 
clear and balanced consideration of 
public issues, and hence to their set 
tlement in accordance with the dic. 
tates of prudence and justice. 


DEMOCRATIC FREEDOM 


Moreover, the very fact that you 
are able to associate in this cordial 
way in spite of your adherence to 
conflicting political parties stresses a 
fact of great importance. It is that 
those who differ in politics need not 
differ in everything else. This is in- 
deed the case in totalitarian countries, 
where politics is the whole of life, and 
a divergence of political views can be 
settled only by liquidation. But ina 
democracy politics is not the whole of 
life. There are other things which we 
consider more important than poli- 
tics: the supremacy of law and the 
equality of all before the law; the dig- 
nity of the human person; the father- 
hood of God. On these principles we 
agree, and it is because we agree on 
them that we can afford to disagree 
in politics and do so openly, without 
rancor and without hatred. For this 
is in the last analysis the root and 
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source of democratic freedom: we 
can give the widest possible latitude 
to free discussion because our com- 
mon consent has placed beyond dis- 
cussion the eternal truths on which 
our polity is based. 

The second distinctive quality of 
democratic citizens stressed by the 
Holy Father in his message is their 
ability to make their will operative 
in the actual conduct of government. 
By ability is meant, of course, not 
the mere possibility, but the willing- 
ness, the determination on the part 
of all the citizens to express their col- 
lective will, to “give effect to it,” as 
the Holy Father says, “in a manner 
consistent with the common good.” 


Duty to VoTE 


Of the several ways in which this is 
provided for in our Constitution, the 
most important way is the exercise of 
the right to vote. The teaching both 
of the Holy See and of our own Hier- 
archy is quite clear on the subject of 
the vote. It is not only a right, it is 
a duty; and under certain circum- 
stances a grave duty. “The exercise 
of the right to vote,” says Pope Pius 
XII, “is a grave responsibility, at 
least when there is involved a ques- 
tion of electing those whose office it 
shall be to formulate the constitution 
and the laws of the country.” The 
Citizen’s Handbook recently pub- 
lished by the Catholic Welfare Organ- 
ization of the Philippines, following 
the common doctrine of Catholic 
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theologians, states that “in general, 
those who without just cause fail to 
vote commit a sin, which could well 
be grievous, if there is reason to be- 
lieve that through their neglect evil 
men would get control of government, 
and thus a grave harm would be done 
to the common good, to religion and 
morality, to peace and order, to so- 
cial justice and to the other eseential 
ends of the state.” 

The Holy Father condemns in the 
severest terms that indifference to 
public affairs which causes so many 
Catholics to abstain from voting. “It 
is not permissible,” he says, “to be a 
deserter.” Not to take part in the 
affairs of one’s nation out of contempt 
or discouragement is bad enough; but 
“indifference to the ruin into which 
one’s own brothers or people are 
about to fall is even worse than con- 
tempt and discouragement. The just 
man is a Christian who will not be 
satisfied with standing idly amid the 
ruins; he will feel it his duty to resist 
and prevent the catastrophe or at 
least to lessen its impact. He will be 
there to rebuild.” 

It is not enough, however, to avert 
national catastrophe by excluding evil 
men from public office. It is neces- 
sary, further, to elect good men to 
office. The Holy Father has some 
highly pertinent observations on the 
qualities which should be present in 
the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple, and we can do no better than to 
quote them without comment. Since, 
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he says, “the center of gravity of a 
normally constituted democracy lies 
in this popular representative body,” 
it follows that “for any people under 
a democratic regime, the question of 
the high moral tone, the practical 
ability and the intellectual capacity 
of its members of parliament is a mat- 
ter of life and death, of prosperity or 
depression, of resurgence or per- 
petual decline.” 


PRACTICAL NORMS FOR 
SELECTING CANDIDATES 


Here, then, are three practical 
norms for selecting the candidates for 
office to whom we should give our 
vote: high moral tone, practical abil- 
ity and intellectual capacity. The 
Holy Father goes on to describe these 
qualities in greater detail when he 
says of the legislature that its mem- 
bers “should be selected because of 
their solidly Christian convictions, 
their straight and steady judgment, 
and their grasp of what is practical 
as well as equitable. True to them- 
selves in all circumstances, they 
should have clear and sound prin- 
ciples, healthy and definite policies. 
Above all, they should have that au- 
thority which springs from unblem- 
ished consciences and inspires confi- 
dence, an authority which will make 
them capable of leadership and guid- 
ance, particularly in crises which un- 
duly excite the people and make it 
likely that they will be led astray and 
lose their way. These periods of 
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transition are usually stormy and tur. 
bulent, agitated by passion, by diver. 
gent opinions and conflicting pro- 
grams; a thousand fevers consume | 
the people of the state. In those cru. } 
cial days, legislators should feel 
obliged doubly to infuse into them 
the spiritual antidote of clear views, 
kindly interest, impartial and sympa- 
thetic justice and devotion to national 
unity and concord in a sincere spirit 
of brotherhood.” 

It may be asked where in our po- 
litical scene we can possibly find such 
men. Politics, it will be remarked 
for the millionth time, is dirty busi- 
ness; there is no room in it for these 
paragons of the Pope. Such cynicism 
may be harmless in a democracy as 
old as France; it is dangerous in a 
democracy as young as ours. Taken 
seriously, it means that we are giving 
up before we have scarcely begun. 
For if politics is dirty business and 
nothing can be done about it, then 
why have politics at all? We may 
as well have a police state. 

I am convinced that if we look 
hard enough for men of the caliber 
described by the Holy Father, we 
shall find them. I am convinced of 
this for a very simple reason. We 
need such men; we need them badly; 
we need them now. And therefore 
they must be there; God must put 
them there; for He has never yet 
abandoned us in our sore need. Look 
back upon the long and varied course 
of our national history, and see 
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whether the Providence that we in- now that our redemption is at hand, 
voke in the opening words of our © He surely will continue to be merciful 
Constitution has ever failed us yet. beyond our just deserts, and commit 

He gave us in former times the men our destiny to men of equal stature, 
of vision to foretell the distant dawn who will give substance to that vision 
of our national redemption, and the of freedom for which they gave their 
men of valor to blaze a path to it; _ lives. 


Why Read the Catholic Press? 


The Catholic Press does not tell people what they must think. But it shows 
them how accepted principles apply to everyday life, where good and evil, the 
beneficial and the dangerous, are ever appearing in rew dress. The ordinary man 
in the street-—lacking expert knowledge or time for study—may easily be at a 
loss when asked suddenly: “What is to be thought of this theery? Can this move- 
ment be supported by Catholics?” But here the Catholic Press helps, by showing 
him how to apply the principles of the Faith to perhaps involved practical ques- 
tions, so that he need not try to solve the problems of manhood with merely what 
is left of the knowledge of childhood. If, therefore, we are serious about really 
wanting the Faith to be our lifelong guide, then we should keep up a lifelong 
contact with Catholic teaching, and this means, next to attendance at Church, 
utilizing the Catholic Press—Tuag SourHern Cross, Capetown, South Africa, 
Sept. 2, 1953. 


Blaming the School 


It is a common misconception that a child should learn everything at school 
and that the parent should enter little into the formal education of the pupil. The 
fact is that a teacher can do little more than impart knowledge and disclose the 
simple methods by which learning is acquired. 

The mere acquisition of knowledge and the methods thereto are not enough 
for the child to take from his days at school in order to prepare him for life. 
What the child learns at school is only a part of his training. The greater part of 
a child’s education falls upon the parent. 

The influence of the home and the hours of study therein are the big factors 
in education—TxHe Soutnwest Courter, Oklahoma City, Okla., Oct. 10, 1953. 








Documentation 








Fulgens Corona 
(The Radiant Crown) 


An encyclical letter of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII, addressed to she 
Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops, Bishops and other local ordinaries in 
peace and communion with the Apostolic See. 


. igeomuemene brethren, health and apostolic benediction. 


The radiant crown of glory, with which the most pure brow of the 
Virgin Mother was encircled by God, seems to Us to shine more brilliantly, 
as We recall to mind the day on which, one hundred years ago, Our Pre- 
decessor of happy memory Pius IX, surrounded by a vast retinue of Car- 
dinals and Bishops, with infallible apostolic authority defined, pronounced 
and solemnly sanctioned “that the doctrine which holds that the Most Blessed 
Virgin Mary at the first moment of her conception was, by singular grace 
and privilege of the Omnipotent God, in virtue of the merits of Jesus Christ. 
Saviour of the human race, preserved from all stain of original sin is revealed 
by God, and therefore to be firmly and resolutely believed by all the faithful” 
(Dogmatic Bull Ineffabilis Deus, Dec. 8, 1854). 


The entire Catholic world received with joy the pronouncement of the 
Pontiff, so long and anxiously awaited. Devotion of the faithful to the 
Virgin Mother of God was stirred up and increased and this naturally led 
to a great improvement in Christian morality. Furthermore, studies were 
undertaken with new enthusiasm which gave due prominence to the dignity 
and sanctity of the Mother of God. 


Moreover, it seems that the Blessed Virgin Mary herself wished to con- 
firm by some special sign the definition which the Vicar of her Divine Son 
on earth had pronounced amidst the applause of the whole Church. For 
indeed four years had not yet elapsed when, in a French town at the foot of 
the Pyrenees, the Virgin Mother, youthful and benign in appearance, clothed 
in a shining white garment, covered with a white mantle and girded with 
a hanging blue cord, showed herself to a simple and innocent girl at the 
grotto of Massabielle. And to this same girl, earnestly inquiring the name 
of her with whose vision she was favored, with eyes raised to heaven and 
sweetly smiling, she replied: “I am the Immaculate Conception.” 


This was properly interpreted by the faithful, who from all nations, and 
almost countless in number, flocked in pious pilgrimage to the grotto of 
Lourdes, aroused their Faith, enkindled their devotion and strove to conform 
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their lives to the Christian precept. There also miraculous favors were 
granted them, which excited the admiration of all, and confirmed that the 
Catholic religion is the only one given approval by God. 

In a special manner was its significance grasped by the Roman Pontiffs, 
and when, in the space of a few years, the devotion of clergy and people had 
raised there a wonderful church, they enriched it with spiritual favors and 
generous gifts. 

When Our Predecessor decreed in the Apostolic Letter that this tenet of 
Christian doctrine was to be firmly and faithfully believed by all the faithful, 
he was merely carefully conserving and sanctioning with his authority the 
teaching of the Fathers and of the whole Church from its earliest days right 
down through the centuries. 


FOUNDATION IN THE SCRIPTURES 


In the first place, the foundation of this doctrine is to be found in Sacred 
Scripture, where we are taught that God, Creator of all things, after the 
sad fall of Adam, addressed the serpent, the tempter and corrupter, in these 
words, which not a few Fathers, Doctors of the Church and many approved 
interpreters applied to the Virgin Mother of God: “I will put enmities be- 
tween thee and the woman, and thy seed and her seed” (Gen. III, 15). Now, 
if at any time the Blessed Mary were destitute of Divine grace even for the 
briefest moment, because of contamination in her conception by the heredi- 
tary stain of sin, there would not have come between her and the serpent 
that perpetual enmity spoken of from earliest tradition down to the time of 
the solemn definition of the Immaculate Conception, but rather a certain 
subjection. 

Moreover, since the same holy Virgin is saluted “full of grace” and 
“blessed among women” (Luke I, 28, 42), by these words, as Catholic tra- 
dition has always interpreted, it is plainly indicated that “by this singular 
and solemn salutation, otherwise never heard of, it is shown that the Mother 
of God was the abode of all Divine graces, adorned with all the charisms 
of the Holy Spirit, yea, the treasury well-nigh infinite and abyss inexhaustible 
of these charisms, so that she was never subjected to the one accursed” 
(Bull Ineffabilis Deus). 

This doctrine, unanimously received in the early Church, has been handed 
down clearly enough by the Fathers, who claimed for the Blessed Virgin 
such titles as Lily among Thorns; Land Wholly Intact; Immaculate; Always 
Blessed; Free From All Contagion of Sin; Unfading Tree; Fountain Ever 
Clear; The One and Only Daughter not of Death but of Life; Offspring 
Not of Wrath but of Grace; Unimpaired and Ever Unimpaired; Holy and 
Stranger to All Stain of Sin; More Comely than Comeliness Itself; More 
Holy Than Sanctity; Alone Holy Who, excepting God, Is Higher than All; 
by Nature More Beautiful, More Graceful and More Holy than the Cherubim 
and Seraphim Themselves and the Whole Hosts of Angels. 

If these praises of the Blessed Virgin Mary be given the careful con- 
sideration they deserve, who will dare to doubt that she, who was purer than 
the angels and at all times pure, was at any moment, even for the briefest 
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instant, not free from every stain of sin? Deservedly, therefore, St. Ephrem 
addresses her Divine Son in these words: “Really and truly Thou and Thy 
Mother are alone entirely beautiful. Neither in Thee nor in Thy mother is 
there any stain” (Carmina Nisibena, Ed. Bickell 123). From these words, it 
is clearly apparent that there is only one among all holy men and women 
about whom it can be said that the question of sin does not even arise, and 
also that she obtained this singular privilege, never granted to anyone else. 
because she was raised to the dignity of Mother of God. 


FULLNEss OF DIVINE GRACE 


This high office, which the Council of Ephesus solemnly declared and 
sanctioned against the heresy of Nestorius (Cf. Pius XI, Encyclical Lux 
Veritatis, Acta Apost. Sedis, Vol. 23, p. 493, sq), and greater than which 
does not seem possible, demands the fullness of Divine grace and a soul 
immune from stain, since it requires the greatest dignity and sanctity after 
Christ. Yea indeed, from this sublime office of the Mother of God seem to 
flow, as it were from a most limpid hidden source, all the privileges and 
graces with which her soul and life were adorned in such extraordinary 
manner and measure. 

For, as Aquinas correctly states: “The Blessed Virgin, because she is the 
Mother of God, has a certain infinite dignity from infinite Good, which is 
God” (cf. Summa Theologica, I, Q. 25, Art.6 ad 4um). And a distinguished 
writer develops and explains this in these words: “The Blessed Virgin . . . 
is the Mother of God: therefore, she is the purest and most holy, so that 
under God a greater purity cannot be understood” (Cornelius 4 Lapide. Jn 
Matt. 1, 16). 

And again, if we consider the matter with attention, and especially if 
we consider the burning and sweet love which Almighty God without doubt 
had, and has, for the Mother of His only-begotten Son, for what reason can 
we even think that she was, even for the briefest moment of time, subject 
to sin and destitute of divine grace? Almighty God could certainly, by 
virtue of the merits of the Redeemer, bestow on her this singular privilege; 
that therefore He did not do so, we cannot even suppose. It was fitting that 
Jesus Christ should have such a mother as would be worthy of Him as far 
as possible; and she would not have been worthy if, contaminated by the 
hereditary stain even for the first moment only of her conception, she had 
been subject to the abominable power of Satan. 

Nor can it be asserted that the Redemption by Christ was on this account 
lessened, as if it did not extend to the whole race of Adam: and therefore 
something taken away from the office and dignity of the Divine Redeemer. 
For if we carefully and thoroughly consider the matter, we easily perceive 
that Christ the Lord in a certain most perfect manner really redeemed His 
Mother, since it was by virtue of His merits that she was preserved by God 
immune from all stain of original sin. Wherefore, the infinite dignity of 
Jesus Christ and His office of universal redemption is not diminished nor 
lowered by this tenet of doctrine, rather it is greatly increased. 
Non-Catholics and reformers are therefore mistaken when, because of 
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this pretext, they find fault with, or disapprove of, our devotion to the Virgin 
Mother of God, as if it took something from the worship due to God alone 
and to Jesus Christ. The contrary is true because any honor and veneration 
which we may give to our Heavenly Mother undoubtedly redounds to the 
glory of her Divine Son, not only because all graces and all gifts, even the 
highest, flow from Him as from their primary source, but also because “The 
glory of children are their fathers” (Proverbs, XVII, 6). 

Wherefore, right from ancient Church times, this tenet of doctrine, both 
among pastors and in the minds and hearts of the people, became daily more 
illustrious and more widespread. ‘The writings of the Fathers bear witness 
to it; the Councils and the acts of the Roman Pontiffs declare it; and, finally, 
the ancient liturgies, in whose sacred book this feast is mentioned as tradi- 
tional, testify to it. 

And even among all the communities of Oriental Christians which long 
since have broken away from the unity of the Catholic Church there were 
not wanting, nor are there wanting, those who, although animated by prej- 
udices and wrong opinions, have embraced this doctrine and celebrate 
annually the solemnity of the Immaculate Conception; which would undoubt- 
edly not be so, had they not received this doctrine from ancient times, before 
they were cut off from the one fold. 

It is, therefore, a pleasure for us, a full century having passed since the 
Pontiff of immortal memory, Pius IX, solemnly sanctioned this singular 
privilege of the Virgin Mother of God, to summarize the whole doctrinal 
position and conclude in these words of the same Pontiff, asserting that 
this doctrine, “vouched for in Sacred Scripture according to the interpre- 
tation of the Fathers, is handed down by them in so many of their important 
writings, is expressed and celebrated in so many illustrious monuments of 
renowned antiquity, and proposed and confirmed by the greatest and highest 
decision of the Church” (Bull Ineffabilis Deus), so that to pastors and faith- 
ful there is nothing “more sweet, nothing dearer than to worship, venerate, 
invoke and praise with ardent affection the Mother of God conceived without 
stain of original sin” (Ibidem). 


CoMPLEMENTED BY ASSUMPTION 


But that most precious gem with which, one hundred years ago, the 
sacred diadem of the Blessed Virgin was adorned seems to Us today to 
shine with brighter light, since by Divine providence it fell to Our lot, toward 
the close of the Jubilee Year of 1950—We recall it with gratitude—to 
define that the Mother of God was assumed body and soul into Heaven; 
and thus to satisfy the wishes of the faithful, which had been more urgently 
expressed after the solemn definition of the Immaculate Conception. For 
then, as We Ourselves wrote in the Apostolic letter Munificentissimus Deus 
(Acta Apost. Sedis, Vol. 35 p. 744), “the faithful were moved by a certain 
more ardent hope that the dogma also of the corporal Assumption of the 
Virgin Mary into Heaven should be defined as soon as possible by the su- 
preme magisterium of the Church.” 

Henceforth, it seems that the faithful can with greater and better reason 
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turn their minds and hearts to the mystery of the Immaculate Conception. 
For the two dogmas are intimately connected in close bond. And now that 
the Assumption of the Virgin Mary into Heaven has been promulgated and 
shown in its true light—that is, as the crowning and complement of the 
prior privilege bestowed upon her—there emerge more fully and more 
clearly the wonderful wisdom and harmony of the Divine plan, by which 
a wishes the most blessed Virgin Mary to be free from all stain of orig- 
inal sin. 

And so these two very singular privileges, bestowed upon the Virgin 
Mother of God, stand out in most splendid light as the beginning and as 
the end of her earthly journey; for the greatest possible glorification of her 
virgin body is the complement, at once appropriate and marvelous, of the 
absolute innocence of her soul, which was free from all stain; and just as 
she took part in the struggle of her only-begotten Son with the wicked ser- 
pent of Hell, so also she shared in His glorious triumph over sin and its 
sad consequences. 


DEVOTION TO THE MoTHER oF Gop 


Yet this centenary celebration should not only serve to revive Catholic 
faith and earnest devotion to the Mother of God in the souls of all, but 
Christians should also, in as far as possible, conform their lives to the image 
of the same Virgin. Just as all mothers are deeply affected when they per- 
ceive that the countenance of their children reflects a peculiar likeness to 
their own, so also our Most Sweet Mother wishes for nothing more, never 
rejoices more than when she sees those whom, under the cross of her Son, 
she‘ has adopted as children in his stead portray the lineaments and orna- 
ments of her own soul in thought, word and deed. 

But if this devotion is not to consist of mere words, is not to be counter- 
feit coin of religion or the weak and transitory affection of a moment, but is 
to be something sincere, true and efficacious, it is necessary that each one 
of us should, according to his condition of life, avail of it for the acquisition 
of virtue. The commemoration of the mystery of the Most Holy Virgin, 
conceived immaculate and immune from all stain of original sin, should, in 
the first place, urge us to that innocence and integrity of life which flees from 
and abhors even the slightest stain of sin. 

And it seems to Us that the Blessed Virgin, who throughout the whole 
course of her life—both in joys, which affected her deeply, as in distress 
and atrocious suffering, through which she is Queen of Martyrs—never 
departed from the precepts and example of her own Divine Son, it seems to 
us, We say, that she repeats to each of us those words with which she ad- 
dressed the servers at the wedding feast of Cana, pointing as it were to 
Jesus Christ: “Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye” (John 2, 5). 

This same exhortation, understood, of course, in a wider sense, she seems 
to repeat to us all today, when it is evident that the root of all evils by which 
men are harshly and violently afflicted and peoples and nations straitened 
has its origin in this especially, that many people have forsaken Him, “the 
fountain of living water and have dug for themselves cisterns, broken cis- 
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terns, that can hold no water” (Jer. 2, 13). They have forsaken Him Who 
is the “Way, the Truth and the Life” (John 14, 6). If, therefore, there has 
been a wandering, there must be a return to the straight path. If the dark- 
ness of error has clouded minds, it must be dispersed immediately by the 
light of truth. If death, death in the true sense, has seized upon souls, 
eagerly and energetically must life be taken hold of. We mean that heav- 
enly life which knows no ending, since it comes forth from Jesus Christ; 
which, if we faithfully and confidently pursue in this mortal exile, we shall 
surely enjoy forever with Him in the happiness of the eternal home. This 
is what she teaches us; to this the Blessed Virgin Mary exhorts us, our Most 
ier Mother who, with true charity, loves us more than any earthly 
mother. 


Today, as you well know, venerable brethren, men are greatly in need 
of these exhortations and invitations by which they are admonished to return 
to Christ and diligently and effectively to conform their lives to the Com- 
mandments, since many are trying to root out the Christian faith from their 
souls, either by cunning and secret snares, or else by open and arrogant 
preaching of those errors of which they wantonly boast, as if they were to 
be considered the glory of this progressive and enlightened age. 


Tue Divine WILL AND Crvit AUTHORITY 


But once holy religion is rejected, once the Divine Will, determining 
what is good and evil, is ignored, it is plain that laws and public authority 
have little or no value. Then again, once hope and expectation of eternal 
reward are lost through these fallacious doctrines, men will greedily and 
without restraint seek the things of earth, vehemently covet their neighbor’s 
goods, and even take them by force as often as occasion or opportunity is 
given. Hence hatred, envy, discord and rivalries arise among men; hence 
public and private life is perturbed; hence the very foundations of society, 
which can scarcely be held together and maintained by the authority of 
government, are gradually undermined; hence, deformation of morals by 
evil theatrical performances, books, periodicals and actual crime. 


We do not doubt that much can be done in this cause by those who hold 
the reins of government. However, the remedy for such great evils is to be 
sought from a higher source; namely, a power that is greater than human 
must be called in as aid, which will illumine minds with heavenly light, 
which will touch souls and renew them with Divine grace and render them 
better by its inspiration. 


Then only can it be hoped that Christian morality will everywhere again 
flourish; that the true principles upon which society depends will become 
consolidated; that mutual, impartial and sincere estimation of values, to- 
gether with justice and charity. will be established among the classes; that, 
finally, hatred will be quelled, whose seeds bring forth new miseries, and 
not rarely provoke exasperated souls to the shedding of blood—that, in fine, 
having mellowed and settled the contentions between the upper and lower 
classes, the sacred rights of both parties be composed with equity, and by 
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mutual agreement and reasonableness be made conformable and consistent 
with the public utility. 


Marian YEAR PROCLAIMED 


Without doubt, all these principles of Christianity, which the Virgin 
Mother of God incites us to follow with eagerness and with energy, can be 
entirely and lastingly productive only when actually put into practice. 
Taking this into consideration, We invite each and every one of you, ven- 
erable brethren, by reason of the office that you exercise, to exhort the 
clergy and people committed to you to celebrate the Marian Year which 
We proclaim to be held the whole world over from the month of December 
next until the same month of the coming year—just a century having 
elapsed since the Virgin Mother of God, amid the applause of the entire 
Christian people, shone with a new gem, when, as We have said, Our pre- 
decessor of immortal memory solemnly decreed and defined that she was 
absolutely free from all stain of original sin. And we confidently trust that 
this Marian celebration may bring forth those most desired and salutary 
fruits which all of us long for. 

But to facilitate matters and make the project more successful, We 
desire that in each diocese there be held for this purpose appropriate ser- 
mons and discourses, by means of which this tenet of Christian doctrine may 
be more clearly explained; so that the faith of the people may be increased 
and their devotion to the Virgin Mother of God become daily more in- 
flamed, and that thenceforth all may take upon themselves to follow in the 
footsteps of our Heavenly Mother, willingly and with promptitude. 

And since in all cities, towns and villages, wherever the Christian religion 
thrives, there is a sanctuary, or at least an altar, in which the sacred image 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary is enshrined for the devotion of the Christian 
people, We desire, venerable brethren, that the faithful should throng thither 
in great numbers and should offer to our Most Sweet Mother not only private 
but also public supplications with one voice and with one mind. 


Piterimaces UrcEpD 


But where—as is the case in almost all dioceses—there exists a church 
in which the Virgin Mother of God is venerated with more intense devo- 
tion, thither on stated days let pilgrims flock together in great numbers 
and publicly and in the open give glorious expression to their common faith 
and their common love toward the Virgin Most Holy. We have no doubt 
that this will be done in an especial manner at the Grotto of Lourdes, where 
there is such ardent devotion to the Blessed Virgin Mary conceived without 
stain of sin. 

But let this holy city of Rome be the first to give the example, this city 
which from the earliest Christian era venerated the heavenly Mother, its 
patroness, with a special devotion. As all know, there are many sacred 
edifices here in which she is exposed to the devotion of the Roman people; 
but the greatest without doubt is the Liberian Basilica, in which the mosaics 
of Our Predecessor of pious memory still glisten, an outstanding monument 
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to the Divine maternity of the Virgin Mary, and in which the “salvation of 
the Roman people” (Salus Populi Romani) benignly smiles. Thither espe- 
cially let the suppliant citizens flock, and before that most sacred image let 
all put forth pious prayers, imploring especially that Rome, which is the 
principal city of the Catholic world, may also give the lead in faith, in piety 
and in sanctity. “For,” We address you, children of Rome, in the words of 
Our predecessor of saintly memory, Leo, the Great, “although the whole 
Church, which is in the whole world, should flourish with all the virtues, 
you, however, above all other peoples, should especially excel in deeds of 
piety, you who are founded on the citadel of the Apostolic rock, you whom 
Our Lord, Jesus Christ, redeemed with all and the Blessed Apostle Peter 
instructed above all.” (Sermon II, 14; Migne, P.L., 54, 147-148). 


THINGS TO BE PETITIONED For 


There are many things, indeed, which all, in the present circumstances, 
should petition from the protection, patronage and intercessory power of 
the Blessed Virgin. In the first place, let them ask that, with the assistance 
of Divine grace, the way of life of each one may be daily made more con- 
formable to the Christian Commandments, as We have already said, since 
faith without works is dead (cf. James, 2, 20 and 26), and since nobody 
can do anything befittingly for the common good unless he himself first 
shines as an example of virtue before others. 

Let them also ask with supplication that there may grow up a generous 
and promising youth, pure and unblemished, and that the beautiful flower 
of youth may not suffer itself to be infected by the corrupt breath of this 
world and grow up in vice; that their unbridled zeal and bursting ardor 
may be governed with even moderation, and that, abhorring all deception, 
they may not turn toward what is harmful and evil, but raise themselves 
up to whatever is beautiful, whatever holy, lovable and elevating. 

United in prayer, let all implore that both in manhood and in old age 
men may shine by their Christian probity and fortitude; that domestic life 
may be conspicuous for inviolate faithfulness, that it may flourish through 
proper and saintly education of its children and be strengthened by true 
concord and mutual help. 

Let them finally ask that the aged may so rejoice over the fruits of a 
well-spent life that, as the end of their mortal course approaches, they may 
have nothing to fear, no pricks or anxieties of conscience, no cause for 
shame, but rather firmly trust that they will soon receive the reward of their 
long labors. 

Let them besides supplicate the Divine Mother, asking bread for the 
hungry and justice for the oppressed; return to the fatherland for those 
banished and exiled; a hospitable roof for the homeless; due liberty for 
those unjustly cast into prison or custody; for those who, after so many 
years have elapsed since the last war, still silently languish and sigh in 
captivity, the long-desired homecoming; for those blind in body or soul, the 
joy of refulgent light. And for all those separated from each other by 
hatred, envy and discord, let them implore reconciliation through fraternal 
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charity and through that harmony and peaceful industriousness which is 
founded on truth, justice and mutual friendship. 

We desire in a special way, venerable brethren, that through the prayers 
which will be offered to God during the celebration of the coming Marian 
Year supplication be made—through the intercession of the Mother of the 
Divine Redeemer and our Most Sweet Mother—that the Catholic Church 
throughout the world may be allowed to enjoy the freedom which is its right: 
which freedom, as history clearly teaches, the Church has always used to 
promote the good of peoples, never their detriment; always to foster concord 
among citizens, nations and peoples, never strife. 

Everybody knows what difficulties the Church is experiencing in many 
parts of the world; with what lies, detraction and spoliation she has to 
contend. All know that in many places pastors of souls are either unhappily 
banished or thrown into prison without just cause, or else are so harassed 
that they are unable to carry out their duties properly. Finally, all are 
well aware that in those same places they are not allowed to have their own 
schools and training colleges, that they cannot publicly teach, defend or 
propagate Christian doctrine in periodicals or commentaries, and cannot 
properly train the youth in accordance with the same doctrine. 


~— a oo Ooo Bor ooo ee eee 


FERVENT PRAYERS FOR THE CHURCH 


Therefore, in this encyclical letter we earnestly repeat those exhortations 
made by Us more than once before as the occasion arose: and We firmly 
trust that during the celebration of this Marian Year fervent prayers be 
offered throughout the world to the most powerful Mother of God, who is 
also our tender mother; and that in those prayers special requests be made 
of her efficacious and ever-present patronage that the sacred rights which 
are proper to the Church, and which the very exercise of human and civil 
liberty demands, may be openly and sincerely recognized by all, and this 
without doubt will conduce to greatest common good and an increase of 
common concord. J 

We desire in the first place to direct Our exhortation, inspired by ardent 
charity, to those who, reduced to silence and trapped by all sorts of cunning 
snares, look with anguish of soul at the affliction and distress of their Chris- 
tian community, left destitute of all human help. Let these, our dearly 
beloved brothers, also join with us and all other Christians in invoking 
before the Father of mercies and the God of all consolation (cf. 2 Cor. 1, 3) 
the most powerful patronage of the Virgin Mother of God, our Mother also, 
and let them ask her for heavenly aid and Divine consolation. Persevering 
in the ancient Faith with undaunted courage, let them take as their motto 
of Christian fortitude in this time of trial the words of the Mellifluous Doc- 
tor: “We shall stand and fight to death, if needs be, for (the Church) Our * 
Mother, and with lawful weapons: not with the sword and shield, but with 
prayers and sighs to God (St. Bernard Epistle 221, 3; Migne P. L. 182, 36, 
387). 

Furthermore, We call on those also who are separated from Us by ancient 
schism, and whom none the less We love with paternal affection, to unite 
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in pouring forth these joint prayers and supplications, knowing full well 
how greatly they venerate the Mother of Jesus Christ and celebrate her 
Immaculate Conception. May the same Blessed Virgin Mary look down on 
all those who are proud to call themselves Christians, and who, being united 
at least by the bond of charity, humbly raise to her their eyes, their minds 
and their prayers, imploring that light which illumines the mind with heav- 
enly rays, and begging for that unity by which at last there may be one fold 
and one shepherd (cf. John 10, 16). 

To these unanimous prayers, pious works of penance should be added. 
For the effect of devotion to prayer is this: “The soul is sustained, is pre- 
pared for arduous deeds and ascends to things Divine. The effect of penance 
is that we control ourselves, especially our body, the greatest enemy because 
of original sin, by reason and by the law of the Gospel. It is clear that 
these two virtues are intimately connected, help one another and combine 
to withdraw man, who was born for Heaven, from transitory things, and all 
but carries him to heavenly intimacy with God” (Leo XIII, XI, p. 312). 


Uniry AmMonc MEN 


Since, however, solid, sincere and tranquil peace has not yet appeared im 
souls and among peoples, let all strive with pious prayer to fully and fruit- 
fully obtain and consolidate it, so that, just as the Most Blessed Virgin 
brought forth the Prince of Peace, so also may she, by her protection and 
patronage, unite men in friendly agreement. For then only can they enjoy 
whatever peaceful prosperity may be given to us during the course of this 
mortal life—when they are not divided by rivalries, not wretchedly torn by 
dissensions, not forced into opposite camps by threats and intrigues; but 
when, joining hands in friendly affection, they exchange the kiss of peace, 
that peace “which is tranquil liberty” (cf. Phil. 11, 44), and which, guided 
by justice and nurtured by charity, unites in one harmonious family the 
various classes of citizens, nations and people. 

May the Divine Redeemer, moved by the favor and intercession of His 
most benign Mother, grant the widest and most fruitful effects to these Our 
most ardent desires, to which will correspond, We are sure, the wishes, not 
only of Our own children, but also of all those who have at heart the interests 
of Christian culture and the progress of civil life. 

Meanwhile, may the Apostolic Benediction which We impart most lov- 
ingly in the Lord to all of you, venerable brethren, as also to your clergy 
and people, be a pledge of heavenly gifts and a token of Our paternal 
benevolence. 

Given at St. Peter’s Rome, on the eighth day of September, on the Feast 
of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in the year 1953, the fifteenth 
of Our Pontificate. 


Pius PP. XII. 











To the Polish Hierarchy 
Pore Pius XII 


A letter addressed to Cardinal Wyszynski and other members of the Polish 
Hierarchy on the occasion of the Seventh Centenary of the canonization of 
St. Stanislaus, Patron of Poland, July 16, 1953. 


ELOVED son and venerable brothers, greetings and Our apostolic 

blessing. 

The name of St. Stanislaus, illustrious patron of your country, is indelibly 
written in the annals of Poland, famous for glorious acts. As the seventh 
centenary of that moment when our predecessor, Pope Innocent IV, num- 
bered him among the saints now draws near, you, beloved son and venerable 
brothers, together with the secular and regular clergy and the faithful in 
your care, have unanimously expressed your desire to honor the Saint with 
solemn honors not unworthy of the memorable occasion. 

With filial solicitude, you heralded such celebrations when you assembled 
in the city of Cracow, and in immediate response to you, We sent you Our 
message which told of Our gladness and joy and good wishes. To those 
solemnities which have already taken place and to those which are to be 
newly celebrated, it is Our intention, with this Our letter, to add a garland 
of paternal joy, which, with merited praise, exalts Stanislaus, a most holy 
man, and at the same time incites you once again to follow the example of 
his strength, sustained by his protection. 

The illustrious name of this saintly man fills the annals of the Catholic 
Church in Poland with shining light because he sanctified the dawning of 
the Christian religion in your country with the glory of martyrdom. Before 
him your people lacked a pastor who, giving his life for the lambs in defense 
of the Christian faith and customs, fertilized the seeds of the Gospel already 
sown there. This act was accomplished by the Bishop of Cracow who, sus- 
tained by Divine Providence, was a shining example of Christian strength. 

Distinguished for his piety before God and his generous charity to his 
neighbors, St. Stanislaus had no sweeter task than that of giving every care 
to the flock entrusted him and esteemed it his duty above all others to carve 
in himself the image of the Divine Shepherd in a most perfect manner. He 
spared no labor, nor was he deterred by any difficulty in his zeal to fully 
conform private and public customs to the precepts of the Gospel. Nor was 
he deterred when he drew the wrath of King Boleslaus upon himself because 
he had publicly denounced the wickedness of the ruler’s life. The wicked 
tyrant could persecute and torture the Bishop but he could not break his 
indomitable spirit. The Bishop, with an example of intrepid constancy to 
his flock, sacrificed his life and crowned it with the palm of martyrdom 
rather than act against his conscience. 

With what great love and veneration your ancestors surrounded this rare 
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Bishop was clearly shown by the immediate indignation of the Christian 
people at the cruel death inflicted on their Pastor, and by the great sorrow 
which filled all hearts—a sorrow that spread so quickly that the perpetrator 
of this dreadful crime was compelled to flee his kingdom and live in per- 
petual exile. This great love and this great admiration for such a strong 
lover of Christ has not grown less with the passing of the centuries. It is not 
without great rejoicing in Our heart and not without sweet hope that We see 
it once again burning with new ardor. 


VirTuEs ARE SHINING LIGHTS 


The present calamities in which you find yourselves are similar to the 
disasters of that hard period during which the exceptional constancy of 
the martyr shone. Once again, alas, a night of horror has fallen over pious 
and ever faithful Poland. But, amid encircling darkness which surrounds 
your country, are the shining lights of your virtues, which are seen by the 
Church of God all over the world. We admire, and posterity will recall in 
writing, those whom God alone, the Giver of virtue and the Judge in battle. 
will reward according to their merits. How many, even now, have lost all 
and sacrificed their lives to keep their Catholic faith intact. How many 
bishops, how many priests, nuns and friars have been imprisoned because 
they have been the unswerving guardians of justice. How many priests and 
faithful of all classes have been thrown into prison, left in cold isolation. 
deprived of civil rights, lashed with punishment, oppressed by injuries and 
abuse because they have been the constant promoters of the Gospel. 

All these who have followed the example of St. Stanislaus along the 
narrow path are worthy of immortal honors. They have clearly shown that 
virtue still flowers in the Polish race. The Poles know how to suffer extreme 
ills rather than bow dishonorably before impious orders. Nor must it be 
thought that such acts are lacking in virtue and efficacy. The benefits will 
perhaps become evident later but they will be seen in a most conspicuous 
manner. In fact, the Spirit of God which burns ‘within Christian heroes and 
incites them to unforgettable actions, nourishes virtue to the point of abun- 
dant spiritual maturity and causes great zeal in active harmony, through 
suffering. This happened within Poland when St. Stanislaus, uniting himself 
to the Divine Host, stained the altar crimson with his blood 

A not inconsiderable progeny of saintly persons, to the immortal praise 
of the Poles, seemed to spring from the spilt blood of this great martyr. It is 
sufficient to mention but a few. St. Hyacinth Odrowaz of the Order of 
Preachers who, over vast regions, led great numbers of sinners to the feet 
and pardon of Christ. Splendid was Blessed Czeslaw who protected Wroclaw 
against the attacks and the swarms of the Mongols; Blessed Sadok and his 
forty-eight fellow monks who, while cruelly tortured by the same enemy at 
Sandomierz, greeted the Mother of God and men with song. The Blessed 
Prelates Vincent Kadlubek and the most valorous John Prandota, who did 
all in their power that Stanislaus might be included in the number of the 
Saints, found unperishable glory because of their great virtue. Nor shoul: 
we remain silent over the chosen and beautiful flowers of womanhood: 
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St. Hedwig, princess of Silesia and patroness of Poland; Blessed Kinga, 
Blessed Yolanta, Blessed Salomea, Blessed Bronislava, in whose imitation 
followed Hedwig of Anjou, Queen of Poland. She put the love of God and 
spiritual strength before all allurement, so that she now shines like a friendly 
star in your country. 

It is also a source of great pleasure to recall what the holy Bishops 
of Poland decreed at the Synod of Leczyca, 100 years after the death 
of the most blessed Stanislaus, that his memory might be honorably com- 
memorated. Imitating the ardor of that justice with which he had been 
fired, they laid down laws so that the violence of the proud aggressor 
might be warded off and the rights and goods of the humble defended. 
Immediately they were joined by Prince Casimir the Just. Then for the 
first time that pact which, under the patronage of St. Stanislaus, repressed 
the injustice in your land was decreed. 

But without doubt, St. Stanislaus was a promotor of peace as well 
as justice. Hardly had the news reached Poland that the Roman Pontiff 
had included him in the list of the Saints, when your people crowded to 
Cracow to venerate his sacred relics. There, the Papal Legate, the Polish 
bishops, five princes, and innumerable priests and faithful, filled with holy 
joy, were all reunited by a common tie. The whole of Poland, previously 
torn by dissension which was barely overcome in the face of the Mongol 
invasion, arose united, vigilant, dauntless, around the relics of St. 
Stanislaus. 


PRESERVE UNITY OF SPIRIT 


Continue now with this strong unity of spirit, so that you will be able 
to overcome the situation in which you find yourselves. You must preserve 
this union in the future, too, so that you may be resolute in carrying out 
what God has prepared for you. The path for great undertakings remains 
open to you. 

We are greatly comforted at seeing you walk this path willingly, amid 
the present afflictions and sadness. Those who have abandoned the fold 
of Christ must be brought back through prayer and example so that with 
their return they will delight their brothers and honor the true God in 
the Church. To be far from God means to be oppressed by darkness; to 
be near Him means light. “There is no need to despair; pray, preach, 
love; God is powerful. Already they have begun to know His face; many 
have known and many are red with shame. Christ will be a help so that 
the others will also come to know.” (St. Augustine, tract 6, 24, on the 
Gospel of St. John; Migne P.L. 35, col. 1456). 

When you are aware of the presence of the invincible Christ, have no 
fear, persevere in the battle of the Lord. Let your faith be firmer than 
rock. Your love for your enemy must not grow cold because of injuries. 
Let your hopes, brighter than the sun, fortify your vows of devout con- 
stancy and lift the soul towards a serene future, even when it seems that 
all is about to crumble. “The Holy Church knows how to spread amid 
sorrow and follow an honorable life among outrages. She does not let 
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Herself be overcome by adverse circumstances and is not proud in proe- 
perity. In prosperity she humbles her soul and in adversity she exalts 
it to supernatural hope.” (St. Gregory the Great, Moralia on Book of Job, 
bk. 20, ch. 19, n. 45; Migne P.L. 76, col. 146). 

Reflect that We are called to the service of the living God (cf. Tertullian, 
Ad Martyres, ch. 3; Migne P.L. 1, col. 624) so that, with the destruction 
of sin and death, the victorious banners of truth and love may shine. 
Therefore, to each of you We send this exhortation of St. Ignatius of 
Antioch to St. Polycarp: “Be as firm as the anvil under a hammer” (ad 
Polycarpum 3, 1.). The great difficulties you suffer will not be without 
fruit. We feel Our heart comforted when We see the Mother of God so 
tenderly loved by you and your faithful and that in this veneration and 
faith you are second to none and well before all others. The Virgin looks 
with favor on those who call to her. She will give them the greatest aid. 
May your patroness be invoked suppliantly that what is now a cause of 
fear may be changed to joy. That these celebrations shall bring more 
abundant spiritual fruits, We, with willing heart, grant that the Bishops 
shall, on a day chosen by them, impart to the faithful, in Our name and 
with Our authority, the apostolic blessing with the plenary indulgence 
under the usual conditions. Likewise We grant that for this year those 
Poles who shall visit any church on the anniversary day of the canonization 
of St. Stanislaus shall, once only, receive the plenary indulgence under 
the usual conditions. 

We now impart Our apostolic blessing to you, beloved son and venerable 
brothers, to all the priests, the religious and the faithful, and particularly 
to the youth for whom you and parents have a tender concern. May the 
apostolic blessing, the sign of paternal love, bring the help of God, 
through the intercession of St. Stanislaus, who, as he once hallowed your 
glorious country with his martyrdom, continues to protect you. 


Christ Fulfills Judaism 


The racial integrity God taught the Jews to maintain was once spiritually 
justified. It preserved them as the chosen race that would channel God’s revela- 
tions pure and intact to all humanity. But all this was to die with their being 
reborn in Christ. The Jewish leaders of Christ’s time saw this and refused to 
accept Christ on any terms beyond national leadership. So they missed their 
historical fulfillment. There will be no solution of the Jewish problem except 
through unity with mankind in Christ. Choosing Christ then is no denial. It is 
fulfillment. We accept all Jewry taught and add Christ’s teachings.—Hugh Calkins, 
0.S.M. in Tue A.P.I. Buttetin, Kansas City, Mo., September, 1953. 












St. Francis Xavier University 


Pore Pius XII 


Letter of His Holiness to Most Rev. John R. MacDonald, Chancellor, on the 
occasion of the University’s centenary, July 25, 1953. 


HE University at Antigonish, dedicated to St. Francis Xavier, was found- 

ed, as we know, five score years ago, a few years after the Diocese itself 
had been duly established. In the span of this century one can truly say 
that nearly all your clergy and not a few of your laity drew from that 
source the light of inspiration to conform their lives to Christian precepts 
and to guard staunchly and eagerly their Catholic religion. In the beginning 
that institution taught and educated most successfully students of the 
Sacred Sciences and sent forth very many priests who, “being made a 
pattern of the flock from the heart” (J Peter 5, 3), labored in the vine- 
yard of the Lord with fruits rich and life-giving. In the course of time 
the humanities and the liberal arts were added with no meagre advantage 
for the ever increasing student body. In this house of learning at Antigonish 
students could obtain a full and sound culture of the mind, free from the 
errors which, especially in our day, are spread so widely by captious 
snares and countless fallacies, and insinuate themselves so easily into the 
minds of the young. 

Twenty-five years ago there was added to your University a new de- 
partment dedicated to the social sciences and the setting-up of cooperative 
societies, to better the oft-times wretched lot of the workers, a department, 
which We have heard, has attained to a happy issue of great importance. 
Its leaders, both in the past and the present, have striven with a most 
effective zeal to conform to those norms given by our Predecessors and 
Ourself. In a most particular way We wish to honor with due praise those 
of you who have championed so zealously and at so great a sacrifice the 
cause of the farmer, the fisherman and the industrial worker, embracing 
them as brothers, without any distinction of a social order, ever effectively 
providing for them better conditions of life, and by these opportune 
measures drawing them more easily to the precepts of Christ. 

Calling to mind, therefore, the things which have already been so 
fruitfully achieved, you all have reason to rejoice mightily, and to give 
thanks to the Father of lights from whom every best gift and every perfect 
gift comes (Cf. James, I, 17). You have, moreover, with the help of God 
every reason to take heart for the future. Continue most certainly to 
pursue with the greatest care the works you have undertaken, and to 
carry them forward with all your strength. May the minds and wills of 
the young be so adorned and fortified by the divine and human teachings 
of your institution that they may yield to no one whatever, but rather 
shine forth as an example to all. 
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May all of you influence others, not only by the splender of your 
learning, but also by the allurement of your virtue, for virtue has the 
voice to draw wills most collectively. Remember, however, that saying 
of the Angelic Doctor: “It is greater to illumine than only to shine; 
greater to hand over to others the fruits of contemplation, than only to 
contemplate” (St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, II, Ilae, Q. 188, a.6). 
This is therefore your mission; guard it with the most diligent care, so 
that the teaching given by you may issue as widely as possible into action 
and life unto the genuine welfare of the private and public weal. 

Because you devote diligent care to raising the condition of the workers. 
to safeguarding their lawful rights and to directing their wills to Christian 
teaching and to Christian morals, We most willingly praise you highly, 
and by humble prayer We wish to secure for your efforts helping grace 
from God, with St. Francis Xavier, the Patron of the University, as inter- 
cessor and protector. Let the Apostolic Blessing be a herald of this grace 
and a token of Our benevolence, as with an outpouring of love We impart 
it first to you, Venerable Brother; to all the governors of the University 
at Antigonish, its teachers and students; likewise to the workers, whose 
cause your University has sponsored, as well as the leaders of that de- 
partment. 


Africa and Sanctity 


{t may well be that another light is due from Africa before long. “The sun 
shines on all nations in turn,” said Pope Pius XI some years ago in a memorable 
address. “I tell you that Africa’s turn has come.” Since then, as Vernon Bartlett 
sets forth in an admirable newly-published survey called Struggle for Africa, the 
already complex problems of that continent have become infinitely and alarmingly 
more complicated and urgent, and affect the whole world. But one fundamental 
fact remains constant, and lends assurance, it seems to me, to the Pope’s prophecy. 
Whereas in large tracts of modern Europe the religious instinct has become atro- 
phied like a disused nerve, the African native retains, with a sense of humor and 
art, an innate sense of religion, and maintains contact, however dim and fumbling. 
with the Infinite. Ethnologists and educationists and pedants of every kind are 
apt to glide over this essential truth and to concentrate on that “backwardness” 
which is their theme-song. One suspects they use the same rigid yardstick for, 
say, St. Joan of Arc and St. Catherine of Siena, neither of whom would have col- 
lected very good marks in a high school leaving-certificate, though the one saved 
France and the other the Papacy; and the heights from which some of the Samurai 
(had they ever heard of her) would look down on St. Thérése of Lisieux, who has 
converted so many Masters of Arts, would undoubtedly make them dizzy. But 
their standards are not God’s.—D. B. Wyndham Lewis in Tue Pyrton, Rome, Italy, 
July, 1953. 
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tic Fast (Apostolic Constitution Christus Dominus) . .p. 182, Mar., 
Instruction of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 


ERED ERIOD «S524 ats anlas ee ewiedis Sa SEs Corseaarae nee p. 188, Mar., 
Europe: 
‘ Christian Democracy and European Unity ........... p. 300, May, 
European Political Forces between Two Worlds ...... p. 78, Feb., 
Maropean Unity: (Pits. AMD). 2.00.66. ccoeiseswie cea p. 560, Sept., 
Family, The: 

Christian Family Movement and the Liturgy, The ....p. 610, Oct., 

eS ns rr re p. 9,Jan., 

Marriage and the Family in Irish Life .............. p. 345, June, 
Faulhaber, Cardinal: 

My Last Will and Testament ...............sece00- p. 2,Jan., 
Fitzgerald, Mark J., C.S.C.: 

MAL GPRNEMEORERYS (foi cichl oes! oo ara eraioeareeravinomtse eee a p. 140, Mar.. 
Flanagan, Rt. Rev. Msgr. William J.: 

DIRE AY PRGBRL: MNO. oats osisleis’s <a 8vide.accewyaw eee’ p. 9,Jan., 

Pricst<and Social Action, De .<...0.66.seess er cwmesiests p. 719, Dec., 
Flowers: 


Gardens for Mary ........... Pe ees et ee p. 281, May, 
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1953 INDEX FOR 1953 


France: 

Christian Partisans of Peace ..............0.eeeeeee p. 449, Aug., 

Evolution of the French Church .................... p. 462, Aug., 

French Social Week ............cecccccccccccececs p. 701, Nov., 

On Wealth and Poverty (Pius XI1) ................ p. 44, Jan., 

Social Attitudes of the French Hierarchy ............ p. 143, Mar., 
Francis Xavier, St.: 

Fourth Centenary of St. Francis Xavier (Pius XII) ....p. 123, Feb., 
Freedom: 

Freedom, Greatest of God’s Gifts ................0. p. 584, Oct., 

Meaning of Freedom, The ................02eseeees p. 577, Oct., 

Responsibility of Freedom ..............0eeeeeeeees p. 732, Dec., 
Gaynor, Rev. Eamonn: 

Is Communism the Enemy of Religion? ............. p. 162, Mar., 
Geaney, Dennis J., O.S. A.: 

Christian Family Movement and the Liturgy, The ..... p. 610, Oct., 
Germany: 

AGES GE NIUIOI TNO: ood cccccvieccectccsendnmees p. 599, Oet., 

My Last Will and Testament ...................006. p. 2,Jan., 
Giese, Vincent J.: 

PS TORS WOE sis bas ceidcaneh een ee sceeseee p. 475, Aug., 
Gnostics: 

POPE GNI 5 62555:5:5:0. 50650 wo a didaind we Cem eee: p. 371, June, 
Gruintges, J. M., S.V.D.: 

ND hint dance ssesscvaeencdssaebesenl p. 686, Nev., 
Gustafson, Rev. G. J.: 

FRGRIGP eS  TIOURONOREE oo. occ cacea te ncneneesoeciqeion p. 339, June, 
Harrington, M.: 

Catholic Aspects of the Coronation .................. p. 193, Apr., 
Hill, Hon. John Warren: 

State and Private Agencies, The ..................-. p. 92, Feb., 
Hilton, Richard: 

pr errr Terr p. 646, Nov., 
Holy See: 


Status of the Holy See in International Law, The ...... p. 593, Oct., 
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760 THE CATHOLIC MIND December 


Horvath, Msgr. Joseph Kozi: 


European Political Forces between Two Worlds ...... p. 78, Feb., 
Housing: 

Case for Low-Income Housing, The .............+.005 p. 89, Feb., 
Humanism: 

Mies TEOERS  o nn ccc cccccccncccccnsceseoes p. 339, June, 

Say REE OY ED 5° 5 55-0050 os ocles bas Sade caer p. 41, Jan., 
Huxley, Julian: 

PIEIOY SB TRIDMETIONNO 6 i5)0)ai5:5\s:6'si0ib'oxi2 seiays' oe ec eu beenee p. 339, June, 
Hyde, Carol: 

Pecin GOO SO EROEEE asics ec ce cece cdeeeeteeee p. 397, July, 
Iceland: 

ANE SISEO AN ROCIRIAD cic.d'nc'nis ses ctsecesieaalscceoomen p. 678, Nov., 
Immigration: 

BE Peas FO on vcddccdsrciciaxcvioinceed p. 364, June, 
Industrial Relations: 

DOniten -MeGPIDHG, ANC vicsiicissccccssesestevetiaaees p. 603, Oct., 

Catholic Layman in Labor-Management Relations, The. .p. 360, June, 

Toward Harmony in Industry ............sseeeeeees p. 73, Feb., 
International Law: 

Status of the Holy See in International Law ........... p. 593, Oct., 
International Life: 

Catholics and International Life (Pius XII) .......... p. 563, Sept., 

SPONDING, TNE: 6 ood ee sin ccivcicoemnen p. 178, Mar., 
Interracial Justice: 

Interracial Justice and Home Values ..............- p. 730, Dec., 
Islam: 

Se A IE, S556 AS AR Reece ..-p. 556, Sept., 
Italo-Americans: 

Apostolate to Italo-Americans ...........eeeeeeeeeee -p. 211, Apr., 
Italy: 

To the Italian Social Week ................00eeeeeee p. 53, Jan., 


Jerome, Peter: 
Madrid’s Social Institute ................. eee eeeees p. 34, Jan., 
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1953 INDEX FOR 1953 


Johnson, Hewlett: 


ee a NE nce cherie kn oe nndbieedaeeeeseres p. 43, Jan., 
Johnson, Manning: 

Menace of Communism ............cccccccccceccces p. 331, June, 
Kelly, Gerald, S. J.: 

Common Good and the Socio-Economic Order, The . .. .p. 524, Sept., 
Kennedy, John S.: 

Catholics Critically Viewed .............-eseeceeees p. 716, Dec.. 
Kissling, Thomas E.: 

ON PAG OR oe hoki citadciccenicncessinwsawnsowaes p. 135, Mar.. 
Klaas, Augustine C., S.J.: 

AGOGO OF MEONIGH, THO 565 icice ci ceiccckavcccducca p. 599, Oct., 
Knox, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ronald A.: 

PO ROE vince cecneciccucucenetomencacanueeed p. 641, Nov., 

Meaning of Christian Charity ................0eeeeee p. 234, Apr., 
Kunz, Josef L.: 

Status of the Holy See in International Law, The ...... p- 593, Oct.. 
Labor: 

Wee Comes i. chica Se cae cece qrisecciecesseoues p. 521, Sept., 

Church and the Workers’ Struggle, The .............. p. 179, Mar., 

Migrant Fartt Workers «.66cccsccccsececcesncessaes p. 287, May, 

Radio Writers off the Beam ................--000 eee p- 171, Mar., 

Right Not to Join a Union, The ..................... p. 543, Sept., 

Why I Like Being a Carpenter .....................-. p. 220, Apr., 
Lally, Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J.: 

SUGNe: GE te CANONS FECES 06.5006 sis dved cacieniterccinwe ee p- 201, Apr., 
Larsen, Bill: 

Why I Like Being a Carpenter ................00005 p. 220, Apr., 
Law: 

Indecent Literature and the Law ...............0008- p. 355, June, 

Status of the Holy See in International Law .......... p. 593, Oct., 
Lay Apostolate: 

Apostolate to Italo-Americans ...............eeeeeeee p. 211, Apr., 

Apostolic Itch, The ........ccccccsccccccccceccenes p. 475, Aug., 


Bt EA GH occ ciccccadenewasesccessscsonucqs p. 241, Apr., 
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762 THE CATHOLIC MIND December 


Le Berthor, Ted: 


Apostolate to Italo-Americans ..............e0eeeeeee p. 211, Apr., 
Legal Profession: 

Social Function of the Legal Profession .............- p. 726, Dec., 
Liberty: 

Human Liberty and Ecclesiastical Authority ......... p. 659, Nov., 
Literature: 

Indecent Literature and the Law .............-.-.00: p. 355, June, 
Liturgy: 

Christian Family Movement and the Liturgy, The ..... p. 610, Oct., 
McCarthy, Eugene J.: 

PVR Orb BED isi iss cio de inne aes p. 670, Nov., 


McCarthy, Very Rev. Msgr. T. J.: 
Current Protestant Critique of Catholicism in the United 


NE ac a sata es sdinn sebesetenwi eines p. 650, Nov., 

McGinley, Very Rev. L. J., S.J.: 

Social Function of the Legal Profession ............. p. 726, Dec., 
McKune, Rev. J. W.: 

New Role for Diocesan Weeklies .................--. p. 206, Apr., 
McPhillips, Rev. Frank J.: 

What’s the Score at Michigan? ..................... p. 292, May, 
Malik, Charles: 

Magnitude of the Communist Challenge .............. p. 268, May, 
Man: 

URINE TNO WUNNONID | ..5 6s sss cred de Kes eS eiew eR wees p. 159, Mar., 

DC ONL, Sbcddnecdctiunseactedasenavennasal p. 370, June, 
Marriage: 

Marriage and the Family in Irish Life ................ p. 345, June, 
Masse, Benjamin L., S.J.: 

Toward Harmony in Industry ...............-..0008 p. 73, Feb., 
Mayer, Rupert, S.J.: 


Re I, TS oa. oi. oo knctcnccscvenseccecaus p. 599, Oct., 
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1953 INDEX FOR 1953 763 


Medical Ethics: 


Moral Limits of Medical Research and Treatment 
{ NRE IBUBD. 6.80: ccsdvincswsccdestaeccetaseutecune p. 305,May, 1953 


} | Michigan, University of: 
What’s the Score at Michigan? .................000. p. 292,May, 1953 


} | Mihanovich, Clement S.: 
Wee We Ove panWIMO? ois bscscccdetccaiesseawes p. 14,Jan. 1953 


| | Miller, Raymond J., C.SS.R.: 
Papal Teaching and International Economic Relations ..p.479, Aug., 1953 


} } Mindszenty, Cardinal: 








Cap IIE. 5 ns hobs ca s¥ncdenedeewetacen p. 550, Sept., 1953 

} | Missions, The: 

Dubious Allies of Catholic Missions ................. p. 458, Aug., 1953 
| Motherhood: 
Oe ON TONE ics cnicincscnnvekerteanaaseeinae p. 705, Dec., 1953 
‘ 
| Negro, The: 

Eh | MIG oviisinsavadensseccssisssracin p.110,Feb., 1953 
Interracial Justice and Home Values ............... p. 730, Dec., 1953 

} | O'Dwyer, Rt. Rev. Msgr., Thomas J.: 

Case for Low-Income Housing .................2005: p. 89,Feb, 1953 

3 | O'Grady, Brendan A.: 

Catholic College and the Rural Community, The ...... p. 223, Apr., 1953 

, | Ogren, Quentin: 

Catholic Layman in Labor-Management Relations, The. .p. 360,June, 1953 

Palestine: 

3 | Palestine and the Holy Places ................00008 p. 389, July, 1953 

Papal Pronouncements: 

I, Bir incns chive cinendenessenin p. 48,Jan., 1953 
Blessed Virgin Mary, The ...............02eeeeeeeee p. 127, Feb. 1953 
Catholics and International Life ...................- p. 563,Sept., 1953 

; Catholics of Denmark, To the ..............eeeeeeees p. 504, Aug., 1953 
Christmas Eve Address of Pius XII .................. p.111,Feb., 1953 

: Concerning the Discipline to Be Observed with Respect 
E to the Eucharistic Fast (Apostolic Constitution Chris- 
a | SIMD) fe skis vo Sickie eeheecadnwesinmsaeeecees p. 182,Mar., 1953 
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764 THE CATHOLIC MIND Decembe 


Correspondence between President Truman and Pope 


SAMBO Silos’ orn edion. ded asnbanesen cence p. 625, Oct., 
I chivas ct ea adcingeawsaekiee se ceeeee p. 560, Sept., 
Fourth Centenary of St. Francis Xavier ............-. p. 123, Feb., 
French Social Week, To the ................00ceeeee p. 701, Nov., 
Fulgens Corona (Encyclical) ..............seeeeeeee p. 738, Dec., 

~— Function of the Univetalty ............cccsccsesscees p. 436, July, 
Goals for World Agriculture .................000-02: p- 699, Nov., 
Instruction of the Supreme Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office on the Eucharistic Fast ................ p. 188, Mar., 
Italian Social Week. To the ... 6.60.65 ccccees vieaseas p- 53, Jan., 
~ Medical Research and Treatment, Moral Limits of ....p. 305, May, 
Orientales Ecclesias (Encyclical) ...............+++: p. 244, Apr., 
Pax Christi, To Members of ...0...0:c000.cnecesdessice p. 564, Sept., 
PEODICS OF TMBSIA: TO UNE: asic ccs sss cecsecscesiqceers p. 373, June, 
PGs MPTAEONY. PORNO 66606 600s baiccansesecoaont p. 748, Dec., 
Professional People, Mission of .............eeeeeee p. 499, Aug., 
- Psychotherapy and Religion .................eeeeees p. 428, July., 
NN - cc cccseeee sevicevdewsstaneheud p. 379, June, 
eS | ar p. 507, Aug., 
COMER, PHO VRIOES OL 65 io.a cs ss Kaewiesawdiwssedeccs p. 255, Apr., 
Social Week of Canada, To the ............cccccccees p. 52,Jan., 
pO IOS Since sn ceececsevecaioennsecena p. 569, Sept., 
St. Premeis Mavier Universlty .........cccccssscssses p. 752, Dec., 
PRD NORGMR a pec scicse fo 5 eo 8 farts di kara: dca wie Ea rw nina ra RN p. 251, Apr., 
Te CUNY hiixccaecgsewresssiwewerbeewes p. 44, Jan., 
Patmore, Derek: 
Cottlies at Thesmmath, The... ....000scecvscvscsswi%e p. 104, Feb., 
Pattee, Richard: 
AIMS Ie eB an LOPLI: 5 3.268 04 sean bess sek dee, oe p- 678, Nov., 
SOAAHEAR OL TOLLE 6:5(0:6.5%s o.0's +. 0.4, s00 aisle oi ddine wiaeis Bae p. 65, Feb., 
Pax Christi Movement: 
Ciristion Pastiogns of Penee 60.50. .0ccccsccsesess p. 449, Aug., 
To Members of Pax Christi (Pius XII) .............. p. 564, Sept., 
Pius X: 
SCcReUNE MINOR. SOF sols Orden sca Vase ease etee p. 135, Mar., 
Pius XII: 
Pope and U.S. Catholics, The ................-000- p. 300, May, 
Pope of the Dispossessed .............-eeceeceeeceee p. 618, Oct., 
Poland: 
To the Polish Hierarchy (Pius XIT) ..............005 p. 748, Dec., 


Soviet Terror in Poland ...............ccccccccecces p. 439, July, 
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1953 INDEX FOR 1953 
Political Ethics: 
Pe UMN PD 6 kcccecindscssnansaetannetes p. 369, June. 
Population: 
Ave We. Gverpopitlated? o.oo... oii eccciccccass pemsines p. 14, Jan., 
Bogey of “Overpopulation,” The ..................6. p. 21, Jan., 
New Eigat oi). POpuino o6<cscncccccvcawesssiawaas p. 513, Sept.. 
Portugal: 
SEAL Ob PULUMME ooiicc. cece c cadets cede ewesyeene p. 65, Feb.. 
Prayer: 
NS WE NCU os 6s ore Ss edie cores Ses eee aeeaeed p. 304, May. 
Press, The: 
WAGE PROMOS oekis aia Ded cer mmerdaamundeesananess p. 686, Nov., 
Psychology: 
Ri ENGMOUNGINOES ocd ccinioaccsan nse cut eawadewous p. 297, May, 
Psychotherapy: 
Psychotherapy and Religion ............ssecseecees p. 428, July, 
| Race Relations: 
Pan G; Gere CHMENONE 66 G55Ss essex Seeese cea s andrews p. 110, Feb.. 
Integration in Saint Louis Schools .................- p- 613, Oct., 
EG: TNs 0d ai sicnercendsdcsensueewbewed p. 588, Oct.. 
7 Radio Writers Guild: 
Radio Writers off the Beam ................eeee00e: p. 171, Mar.. 
Redlin, Matthew, S.: 
Bogey of “Overpopulation,” The ...................- p. 21, Jan., 
Religion: 
Is Communism the Enemy of Religion? .............. p. 162, Mar., 
Psychotherapy and Religion (Pius XII) ............. p. 428, July, 
Religion: Our Most Vital National Asset ............. p. 56, Jan., 
Religious Struggle in Yugoslavia, The ............... p. 28, Jan., 





Roncalli, Giuseppe Angelo Cardinal: 
Catholics and UNESCO: osei.6cedecsicccdscvecnacieeeds p. 321, June. 


Rouquette, Robert, S. J.: 


Evolution of the French Church, The ...............- p. 462, Aug.. 


Rural Life: 


Catholic College and the Rural Community, The ...... p. 223, Apr.. 
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766 THE CATHOLIC MIND Decembe 19. 
Russia: 5 
MUU OMANI 555.5 ols ares sre mated a Asie Noes HERE p. 325, June. 1% P 
To the Peoples of Russia (Pius XII) ................ p. 373, June, 1%ij 
St. Louis: Ste 
Integration in St. Louis Schools ..............-eeeeee p. 613, Oct., 1953 
Salazar, Oliveira: St 
AGA ZAL OL POLO | 6 55. wislaie.s sate Sasa he ieee ele one p- 65,Feb., 193 
Schnepp, Brother Gerald J., S. M.: St 
Integration in St. Louis Schools .................000 p. 613, Oct., 1%} . 
Scouting: 1 
Values of Scouting, The (Pius XII) ...... as ee Palani p.255, Apr., 1953 
Secularism: 
Secularism: the Common Danger ................000. p.177, Mar., 1983 Tr 
Senser, Bob: ({ 
NS Rikkecnaecwnacdinieinssdedeunesadnel p.521,Sept. 1%¢ 7 
Sheil, Most Rev. Bernard J., D. D.: 
NE UMN, DUD vs cvciesivsecccesctieeseced p-577,Oct., 198 
Social Order: T 
Common Good and the Socio-Economic Order, The ....p.524,Sept., 1953 
RUDERICLTRIOCEED TWCEK 56's d:aisiw bias bdereie'es ware wuaeewed p- 701, Nov., 1953 
RURECT 1 SUCIEL TION oie 'soibaa-s Bae onaen died cwameen eae p. 53,Jan., 198} 7 
PRUNE WRONEE ODIO oo 5 6 ke 55s 555.0 iss os dials Belonewieinse p- 690, Nov., 1953 
DROOTIA © SOCIAL UNStBUIE 6.0 5s cies ccc sec ces cescceccen p. 34,Jan., 1953 
On Wealth and Poverty (Pius XII) .................. p. 44,Jan. 195% 7 
Priest and Social Action, The .........0cc.sccscccees p. 719, Dec., 1953 
WOCIAN ACHON SUNGAY 66 6:66dicnc Coa de bie tc wos cate eee p. 240, Apr., 1953 
Social Attitudes of the French Hierarchy ............. p. 143, Mar., 1953 
OUR WON, OE CIES oo os onc casrcecsscccccvscnees p. 52,Jan., 193} 7 
Social Service: | 
State and Private Agencies, The .................... p. 92, Feb., 1953 
Socialism: b 
Fabian Essays, Old and New ................0e00e008 p. 408, July, 1953 | 
Somerville, Henry: ; 
Whatiis: the: Welfare State? ..occceiicscsiccssicsc cece p. 663, Nov., 1953 | 


Spain: 
Biadrid’e Seolal Tmotitute «.. 2.2... ccccosecseccssvcwe p. 34, Jan., 
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1953 INDEX FOR 1953 
Sports: 

Sports and Gymnastics (Pius XIE) .............-.46. p. 569, Sept. 
State, The: 

MReRe: POE os diss Shs nae dc eect wacadeasecdae p. 140, Mar., 

State and Private Agencies, The .............-2ee005 p. 92, Feb., 
Stepinac, Cardinal: 

Marshal Tito and Cardinal Stepinac ................. p. 257, May, 
Sternig, John: 

Man: avd the Universe ....4 5.6 cc cies icccessccc cscs p. 159, Mar., 
Taft, Katherine: 

WEY (WING WORE oo is scccicdcedeveciaseeeneaseanns p. 553, Sept. 
Teen-agers: 

Reeder Goma 656s cic gh.cs eas Siekee Re eweeenes p. 108, Feb., 
Tito: 

Letter to Marshal Tito from Yugoslav Hierarchy ...... p. 314, May, 

Marshal Tito and Cardinal Stepinac ................. p. 257, May. 

SGC SS NUNES 6nocddddeeuacicisctriwseduceucwe p. 107, Feb., 
Tourism: 

nr Totieinat (PIS MEY oo6 66 ce dec cawnccnetenccudaes p. 251, Apr., 


Trese, Rev. Leo: 
Whine Proplety TH@ . cicckiccccacieenvcscaceenavaes p. 588, Oct., 


Truman, Harry S.: 
Correspondence between President Truman and Pope 


WR IEEE oss siding Siciectaw dee Nieira dsicietwudoumiesmnaeaaes p. 625, Oct., 
Turner, Most Rev. K., S. F.M.: 
PO WO UG SME Sine cee ce ceanecveccuwbecseaes p. 486, Aug., 
UNESCO: 
Catholic Looks at UNESCO, A ..............0 ee eeee p. 709, Dec., 
Catnonce and UNESCO 2.5.0606c6ccisccciesocsnseewe p. 321, June, 


Universe, The: 
ee ee ie CIO nw div vn sidsaeacndddcdcceavias p. 159, Mar., 


Villain, Jean, S. J.: 
Social Attitudes of the French Hierarchy ............. p. 143, Mar., 
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7608 THE CATHOLIC MIND December 


Virgin Mary: 


Blessed Virgin Mary, The (Pius XII) ...............- p. 127, Feb., 
Fulgens Corona (Encyclical) Shbeevuaedvaede caeee nee p. 738, Dec., 
SURMENSCIOE RAID ora 6 aais ce sb oe sree Sas ave eee p. 281, May, 
RS Wai UD 6s ckbcsaccicexissdausaencnndeee p. 705, Dec., 


Vizzard, James L., S. J.: 
Matai Hatin: WOTkGtS: 6. oisics i605 ccnweweeaeieews p. 287, May, 


Vocations: 
On Religious Vocations (Pius XII) ................+- p. 379, June, 
Whence Come Priestly Vocations? ..............200: p. 675, Nov., 
Welfare State, The: 


PEORENE SURE, OE 5 3)s.o psc ass aks kd emelacieerewuees p. 670, Nov., 
What Is the Welfare State? RE Cr ee a p. 663, Nov., 


W orking Wives: 
Uae POMPE WORE 5, io ds sso ca cease woe eewaeeseeean p. 553, Sept., 
Wright, Most Rev. John J.: 
RING SGOOE NO oso ciosc idea side sis cine Sawer eT p. 129, Mar., 
Dubious Allies of Catholic Missions ................. p. 458, Aug., 
Youth: 
VGUEEONG PRULETAEY | isvare sane dead dese eeaee Ne p. 238, Apr., 
Yugoslavia: 
Letter to Marshal Tito from Yugoslav Hierarchy ...... p. 314, May, 
Marshal Tito and Cardinal Stepinac ................. p. 257, May, 
Persecution in Yugoslavia sais chalarerataravarenleteraieis ous eared p. 382, June, 
Religious Struggle in Yugoslavia, The ................ p. 28, Jan., 
INN sis vis cub iaachu Rec deiusaaiel p. 107, Feb., 
AABGOINGIG AS ANE OU 5 oss Sasces oes ernsincnemmnweeeeee p. 646, Nov., 
Zizzamia, Alba: 
Cathelic Looks at UNESOO, A ......ccccccsscsccess p. 709, Dec., 
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